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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


\ ANY of the newspapers have gone badly astray this 
4 week in writing about the proposed Pact. Some 
of them have gone so far as to assume that it is settled tha! 
Great Britain will go with her entire forces to the aid of 
France if France should be attacked by Germany. We do 
not sav for a moment that Great Britain would not go, or 
ought not to go. to the rescue of France if the situation of 
1914 were reproduced. We believe. indeed, that we should 


he compe lled to help France if only to protect ourselves, 


for in these davs of aircraft and Jone-range guns the 


Channel 
defensive. 
essence of the proposed Pact is to get a very lone way 


unfortunately no Jonger serves as a moat 


But to write about such things as being of the 


from. the real subject of discussion. It is evidently 
necessary to recall the facts. 
* * * 


About three months ago Germany offered to enter into 
a Pact for The Eastern frontier o 


France would be regarded as permane nt and inviolable. 


prutial guarantees. 


As regards Germany's own Eastern frontier she would be 
unwilling to regard that as permanent, but she would 
promise not to try to alter it by force. She also pro- 
he repudiate 


ol recovering 


willineness to any designs 


Alsace-Lorraine. 


fessed 
Here was an obviously 
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hopeful foundation for a general settlement, and Mr. 


Austen Chamberlain frankly ¢ xpressed his pleasure at the 
The primary principle of the proposal, 


then, was mutuality. Cermeny 


German proposal, 
was to undertake not to 


{ 


turn France was to undertake not 


attack France, and in rv 
to attack Germany. Although no detinite answer has vet 


been given to Germany. negotiations between France and 


OLTS¢ Ives have 


been going on week by week, and what 
has happened now end hes caused all the excitement is 
that Great Britain the 


terms of the reply will send to Germany. 


and Franee have agreed upon 


| 1 
“ hic 1 trey 


This was announced by M. Briand and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain at the meeting of the Council at Geneva. 
+ * * 
Clearly the negotiation for a Pact which deserve 


In the 


has published what 


the title of “ mutual “are only beoinning. mean- 
time the French \geney, Havas 
purports to be a summary of the Franco-British document. 
This summary France 
as it is held that Great Britain has virtually conceded 


has caused creat satisfaction in 


all that France desired. There is in it hardly any 
reference to mutuality, and without wishing to intro- 
duce into the discussion any criticism which may seem 
premature or to say anvthing unnecessarily damping 

for we would rejoice quite as much as the French 
themselves at oa real and sound agreement between 
our two countries we feel bound to Say that the 


HIavas foreeast is ineredtbl The very publication ol if 


was daneerous Ie Hot were taken quite seriously 


if would throw Germany into such a depth of dis- 


appomtment a resentment that there would not be 
very much hope for the Pact. 
x % #: * 
levas declares that Great Britain has consented to 


regard ; they were her own for the 


of defence the frontiers of France and Belgium adjoining 


though purposes 


and would therefore consider any 


Germany, Violation 


by Germany For the 


rest Britain would be nominally free to act or to abstain 


olf those frontiers as a casus belli. 
from acting in conthets which affected France elsewhere. 


would not be in any way hindered 


It is added that Franc 

by Great Britain if she wanted to march across Ge rmany\ 

to the help of her Allies, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
! : . : 

thr Peace 

Britain and America 


: er ; 
remembered that af Conterence 


the War both Great 


sion treat enuaranteeinge the security of 


It will be 
in Paris alter 
offered 


Kran 


to 
atise th 2 


by P: 


broke down only he 


en! approved o} eside nt 


whole peace arranecn 
Wilson was thrown « r by his countrymen. We can 
see no harm—on the contrary, we can see much good 

in guaranteeing France. She ts a pore to her fears and it 
there was ever agan il case of unprovoked ageression 
we should have to join with her in anv case. If Ge rmany 


Kurope and invaded 
the 


aeroplane 


mad dog ol 


tole rate 


behaved again as the 


France we could not immediately across 


Channel German lone range euns and 


stations. But surely it is a wildly reactionary move to 
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promote such a scheme as this into the position of highest 
importance when the far more promising proposal is 
before us of a mutual arrangement under 
should receive promises as well as give them. 


which we 


* * ak * 


Fortunately Mr. Baldwin, though he felt unable to make 
any precise statement in the absence of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, said enough in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday to that the mutual 


by no forgotten in’ the 


show principle — has 
Franco- British 
The contemplated settlement, he said, is 
“strictly bilateral ~ and is ** not one-sided.” He added 
that the arrangement would give security to everyone 
but would not protect the This probably 
means that if there is in the Franco-British plan any 
anticipatory sanction of a French right to invade Germany 
many conditions that 
it would never come into force unless Germany actually 


means been 


document. 
evil-doer. 


it is made contingent upon so 
behaved again as the mad dog of the community— 
unless, for instance, she broke all her promises and attacked 
Poland without provocation. 
x a * 7 

The Allies have at last sent their Note to Germany 
explaining why Cologne was not evacuated in January in 
We might all have 
been saved a great deal of trouble if the Note had been 


accordance with the Peace Treaty. 
sent long ago. Tt contains hardly anything that is not 
The Allies point out that they desired to ex- 
amine very carefully the Report of the Allied Commission 


of Control about the extent of disarmament in Germany, 


familiar. 


end as this required time they could not inform Germany 
sooner. The well-known points are reiterated about the 
passing of an unjustiliable number of men through the 
Reichswehr. the disguised re-establishment of the Great 
General Staff. the military Police. 


But when all the charges have been made it 


use of the Security 
‘ nad SO Ol. 
is admitted that they do not amount to a very serious 


Violation of the Treaty, and it is suggested that Germany 


could rapidly correct her errors if she took the matter in 


hand with eead will. 


} 


It is from this pom of view that we wish to say some- 


thing in strong support of the Note. We never thought 
that the delay in withdrawing from Cologne was necessary. 
For all practical purposes Germany is, and long has been. 
Nevertheless. there 


technical violations of the Treaty in Germany. and it 


disarmed, have becn undoubted 


was not to be expected that France, always fearful of the 
small cloud on the horizon, would overlook them. Surely 
the Germans con muster up enough good sense to read 
hetween the lines and perceive that it was necessary for 
us to work in co-operation with the French, and that there 
are many signs of our good will in the Note. If the 
Germans really desire peace and we believe that the 


‘ 


German nation @s a whole does 


they will set to work at 
once to remove the causes of French displeasure. 


“ as M 


There is little to sev ubout China except that the 
situation is very disturbing. Hf the British Government 
have any definite information they have been careiul to 


(Sy) Tuesday Mr. Ronald MeNeill 


keep tt to themselves, 

convinced most members of the House of Commons that 
some of the Chinese students at 
Wa inevitable, The 
tried to force the polices station with the ery of 


e 
' 
} 
i 


ihe recent kill ne of 


Shanehat mob of demonstrators 
. kill the 
forcigner,” and the police seem to have displaved great 


Mr. MeNeill went on to say 
that the one object of British policy was to make China 


, } ' 
restramet as long as possible. 


peaceful and prosperous. It was hoped that at the coming 


Tariff Conference there would be an opportunity of 
working with other Powers for the good of China. 


* * * * 


The strikes, riots and demonstrations at Shanghai and 
elsewhere are evidence of a wide and. strong impulse 
moving in one direction. We are told a great deal about 
the unrest being due to Bolshevist intrigue, but we suspect 
that, as usual, Moscow is merely making use of opportuni- 
The truth is that the con- 
scious sense of nationalism among the Chinese has been 
growing steadily for a long time as the result of Westerp 
methods of education ; it was playing a considerable part 


ties which she did not create. 


in Chinese politics long before Bolshevism was heard of, 
The chaos brought about by the Civil War is unhappily a 
very ground = for propaganda, 
The first thing needful for China is to settle her internal 
disputes. 


favourable anti-foreign 
There have been rumours lately that the great 
rivals Feng, the so-called Christian General 
to be by no means a Christian in his behaviour—and 
Chang, may sink their differences and unite in supporting 
the new anti-forcign movement of the students. 


who seems 


co a a a 


On Tuesday the French Prime Minister, M. Painlevé, 
suddenly left Paris for Morocco. This is a sign that he 
takes a very serious view of the War. He may also have 
been tempted by the attractive prospect of being able in 
future to sav to his critics in Parliament that he has seen 
Althouch we 
have no doubt that the French can hold Abdel Krim back, 
and that they would even be able to follow him up and 


things for himself and that they have not. 


crush him if they put forth the necessary effort, the strain 
and expense will be considerable. For Abdel Krim is 
more and more showing his ability and resourcefulness, 
Unfortunately some of the tribes north of Fez which had 
hitherto been loval to the French have been inclined lately 
to help the enemy, The Morocco correspondent ol the 
Times says that the Rifians display amazing bravery and 
powers of endurance. On scant rations they light inces- 
santly without ever seeming to be tired. They also know 
their country perfectly, and have a Boer-like capacity 
for vanishing and turning up in quite unexpected places, 
Abdel Krim. according to this correspondent, has boasted 
that he means to be in Fez within three weeks. Fez, how- 
ever, remains unmoved. The correspondent thinks that 
wlthough there are Europeans flighting for the Rilians, 
none of them is helping to direct the operations. Abdel 
Krim himself seems to be the master mind, 
mK x ad * 


The death sentences on the cight Egyptians convicted 
of the late Sirdar’s murder were pronounced in Cairo 
after ratification by the Grand Mufti. 
perhaps guilty tools and little more. 


Six of them were 
The chief organise? 
of the details of the crime was an ex-oflicer. But the 
truly shocking fact appears that the prime mover, whose 
fuilt was in no doubt whatever, was Dr. Shafik Mansur. 
He was said to hold an important position in the Wafd 
parliamentary party, was twice elected a member of Par- 
liament and was apparently highly regarded by Zachlul 
Pasha with whom he was very closely associated — and 
this, in spite of the suspicion, to put it as mildly as we 
can. that } 


connected with the murder 
of Butros Pasha and the attempted murder of the Sultan 


he Wils close I 
Hussein. Ziwar Pasha and his Government have plainly 
acted correctly in refusing to Impede the course of justice, 
but the reputation of Zaghlul is bound to suffer in spite 
of a repudiating leiter which appeared in Wednesday's 
Those 


who know him well will doubtless acquit him of any 


Times and which we cannot refuse to accept. 


criminal knowledge or intention, but his complacency 
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or blindness towards Shafik Mansur still seem to amount 


to a crime. 
“ * % * 


The courage of the King and Queen of Spain through 
q life of danger that would wrack the nerves of most 
people was proved again by their visit to Bareclona, 
the hotbed of Catalan separatism and of intrigues against 
the lives of the Monarchs and the Marquis de Estella. 
We regret that miscreants who stick at nothing in the 
mistaken idea that violence and murder will help their 
political theories tried by laying a bomb on the railway- 
line to blow up the royal train in which the Sovereigns 
left Barcelona last week, and possibly to assassinate 
them earlier by another bomb found in the town. We 
rejoice that the attempt failed. We hate unconstitutional 
repression as much as any Spaniard can, but if Spain is 
to advance towards a liberal life, her people must learn 
to show more energy and honesty in their polities and 
have yet shown. Their 
they 


self-administration than they 


political education is deplorably meagre, and 
are the readier prey of subversive men of education who 
earn our contempt by keeping out of the country and 
doing all the harm they can with their scurrilous pens. 


* bd * * 


On Thursday, June 4th, the delegates of nine Trade 
Unions met in conference upon the suggestion of the 
Miners’ Federation to discuss the revival of the * Triple 
Alliance ~~ of the transport 
workers, and its conversion into a quadruple alliance 
The proposal has 


miners, railwaymen and 
by the adhesion of the engineers. 
been widely advocated in public by Mr. Cook, the Miners’ 
Secretary. The result of the meeting was that a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the matter. Anything 
or nothing may come of that. We expect nothing at 
present. It is well known that, roughly speaking, wage- 
earners have the sense not to strike in really hard times ; 
getting or keeping their 


anxious about 


The trades concerned, except the railway- 


they are too 
employment. 
men, are all suffering. 


strike if the others did, would help neither themselves 


The railwaymen, by agreeing to 


nor their unless a general paralysis can be 
imagined as helpful to anyone in need. These 
can hardly be conceived as having any common erievance 
and the action in 


alliance. such as Mr. Cook wants, unless we misjudge 


allies, 
Unions 
t one same moment. Aggressive 
him, can onlv be anti-social. 


* * * * 


Mr. Frank Hodges in his first public speech since he 
became Secretary of the Miners’ International Federation, 
did a very useful piece of public work. It wes at a 
meeting of the Warwickshire Miners’ 


Saturday that he called attention to the immense import- 


Association last 


nce of obtaining cheap power. That, he said, was the 
real question when considering the future of the mines. 
What was the use of scouring the world for markets for 
ur raw coal, or of spending our national wealth in drag- 
ging oil fuel from the ends of the earth for our transport, 
insteed of transforming our colossal mineral weelth srto 
power at its ” We 

The coal owners and miners should present a scheme 
to the Government for setting up a plant for low-tempera- 
gases Should be utilized, 


source must begin at the colliery. 


ture carbonizaticn. The wast 


the oil and other available hy-preducts should be re- 


covered and bountiful supplies of electricity should be 


generated. Undoubtedly large credits would be necessary, 


but thus and thus only could the motive power of 
our industries be revolutionized. He believed — that 
£10,000,000 spent in this way would put the mining 


industry in the way of prosperity. 
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On Tuesday last the King and Queen visited Bristo? 
to open the new University Buildings which are a fine 
monument to the progress of science and the humanities 
in the West of England. Few 
romance than this great port of the West whose particular 
fame scemed to have less publicity in the last hundred 
During the War secrecy forbade 
its services being recognized though it did all that might 


cities have a greater 


vears than it deserved. 


be expected of Sebastian Cabot’s adopted home. Its 
continuity is thrust upon us when we read of the Merchant 
Venturers whose Technical College is incorporated in 
the University. 
the ages may be gauged by the fact that Canute minted 
Chatterton told 
What a 


Its commercial importance throughout 


his money there as well as later kings. 
strange tales of even earlier Bristol 
any modern Chatterton University 
may prove! At King William’s 1697 
147,000 Ibs. of old money and other metal were minted 
at Bristol into nearly £500,000 of new money. Apart 
from the princely generosity of the Wills family, which 


money. 
the 


recoinage of 


salvation to 


should be for ever piously remembered, the University 
is a noble example of the humanity and public spirit 
of Bristol and the West of England. 

* 1k * Ed 


The Master of Christ’s explained in our columns last 
week some of the difficulties of moving with the times in 
regard to motor-cars and cycles in a University town like 
Cambridge. On Saturday lest a Congregation voted on 
several Graces that embodied new measures attempting 
to deal with the undergraduate’s vehicle. A special Pro- 
Proctor with expert knowledge is to be appointed. Cars 
are not to be used before 12.30 p.m. nor after 8.20 p.m. or 


in the Easter and with some exceptions 


The result 


in the nerrow streets of 


10 p.m. rm ; 
lirst-vear men may not keep thern at all. 
will be that the noise end danger 
the town will be mitigated in the mornings and at night ; 
there will be slightly mors control over the undergraduate’s 
movements over long distances, and less te mptation to 
work and lectures. 


him to “cut” his morning 


#: “h *: + 


We publish an article this week, characteristically 
full of ideas, hy Lord Montaeu of Be 


towns. We 


lieu, on the parking 
of cars in large Lord 


Montagu on only one point. For a leng time we have had 


4 


desire to differ from 


our eve on the scarcely used privately owned squares of 
London as fresh lungs for the over-crowded population. 


We « believe that the 
which are built round thes« 


annot tenants or owners of houses 
private gardens would really 
refuse when the essential importance 
of using them for the public health was made plain. Lord 


should be used for 


to make the sacrifice 


Monteeu, howeve r, SUG sts that the \ 
parking cers. We think thet if 
over for the public use they could serve a verv much better 


and when they are made 
purpose than Lord Montagu proposes, though, of course, 
we entire lv eeree with him about the necessity of solving 
the parking problem. If we do not think out this preb- 
lem while there is vet time the congestion of London is 
sure to kecome much better. We 
should like to hear how this problem is dealt with in New 
York and other lere 
acute than in London. 


, 
worse belore If 1s 


American cities where it must have 
been even mor 


a x + 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 5th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
99#; on Thursday 99 jg; a year ago 10L. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) Thursday 87; on Thursday 
week 873: a year a Conversion Loan (3853 per cent.) 
Thursday Thursday week 763; a vear 


week 
was on 
G) @5;. 

79}}; on 


Was on 


ago 738}! 
ago eis 
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TOPICS 


THE SECURITY PACT 


rPXHOUGH the text of the documents defining the ideas 

of Britain and France in answer to the German 
proposal of a Security Pact has not yet been published, 
some information has leaked out. Germany, as we under- 
stand, proposed to make an agreement with France, 
and incidentally with Belgium, which would offer the 
strongest possible guarantees that States can give cach 
other, that the frontiers between Germany and France 
and Belgium, as laid down in the Versailles Treaty, shall 
never be violated. Part of the guarantee, it is stated, is 
to be the demolition of certain German fortresses and a 
general sterilization from the miliary point of view of 
the border line. Such an agreement, being fully consis- 
tent with British aspirations and policy, and consistent 
also with the spirit of the Versailles Treaty and the 


OF THE DAY 


Covenant of the League of Nations, can be gladly 
endorsed by Britain. We should, without doubt or 
reluctance, throw all the power at our command 


against any Power which broke the Pact of Security, 
or attempted hostile acts, or moved soldiers across the 
frontier. 

If Germany had only one fronticr there would be little 
But Germany has an Eastern frontier, 
and with that frontier as a permanent settlement she is 
not 
anything in the shape of an absolute guarantee with 
regard to the Eastern frontier. Here is the dilliculty. 
France has entered into arrangements with Poland and 
the Powers of the Little Entente which amount to some- 
thing like an alliance to insure their frontiers. But how, 
she asks, can these promises be kept if she is required to 
bind herself by a pact which would prevent her using 
her troops to defend her minor allies. Happily, though 
this is a difficulty, it is not one which is insuperable. 
Germany, though not prepared to accept in perpetuity 
the existing arrangement, is willmg to promise that she 
will not attempt to obtain any abrogation of what she 
considers an unfair and impossible settlement, except 
through pacific means, 7.¢., through some form of negotia- 


more to be said. 


satisfied. Further, we are not prepared to give 


tion or arbitration. Therefore it should prove possible, 
and will, we believe, prove practicable, so to arrange 
things that Germany will not feel that the door is for ever 
slammed in her face. On the other hand, France will, 
without any insuperable obstacle, be able to maintain 
her understanding with the Little Entente, without 
insisting on what we should be bound to regard as an 
impossible condition, 7.e., t'at in spite of the Security 
Pact with us she should be able to break the peace of 
the frontier and move troops across Germany in order 
to take military action in regard to Germany's Eastern 
frontier. 

One of the ways, and perhaps the best way, of ensuring 
that Germany shall not provoke war by action on the 
Eastern frontier is by inducing her to enter the League of 
Nations and so become automatically bound not to have 
though without being precluded in the 
her the Council of 


resort to arnis 
future 
the League. 

If the Security Pact can be signed and endorsed on 
if France, that is, can get what is as near 
absolute security for her frontier as is possible in the 
world we live in, and if at the same time new and good 
guarantees for peace can be obtained through Germany 
entering the League—a great advance will have been made. 
Further, if the Dawes Scheme goes forward without 


from bringing case before 


these terms 


—— 
friction, and France not only begins to get her reparation. 
but is also freed from the perilous burden (for so she must 
at heart regard it) of her present occupation of Germay 
territory, the stabilization of Europe will be in sight, 
While the conversations between France and Britain are 
taking place at Geneva, it is best not to say too much in 
regard to details. No harm, however, can be done by 
pointing out that what is most wanted is that the whole 
subject should be approached from the point of view, 
not of fear, jealousy, or distrust, but from the Opposite 
angle of trust and good will. What is essential to that 
security which we all desire to see France obtain is that 
as soon as possible not only should German soil be freed 
from the presence of foreign soldiers, but every endeayour 
should be made to let Germany feel that she is once more 
a member of the Commonwealth of Nations, and that 
her return to strength and prosperity will be regarded, 
not as a matter of evil and danger, but as one of hy ne 
and The 
France will come, not from a disarmed Germany, or 4 
weakened Germany, or a hungry and half-maddened 
Germany, but from a Germany in which the people are 


satisfaction. only permanent security foz 


reasonably contented 
that the only national object allowed them is to cherish 


a country where people do not fee] 


a desire for vengeance upon those who are trying to 
prevent the healing of their wounds. 

We are as convinced as we can be of anything that, 
though it would require boldness and courage, nothing 
could really be a 
than to show herself both generous and trusting in regard 
After all, the mass of the German 
people do not want war any more than do the peasants 


better political investment for France 
to her neighbour. 


of France. 
selves as a great nation, but they want also to settle down 
and, as it were, rebuild their homeland. Though they 
‘rannot be expected to say in plain terms that they are 
going to forget their recent wrongs and sufferings, éc., 
in the Ruhr Valley and the Rhineland, everything which 
tends to security for them will tend to exorcize the 
demon of Revenge. 

In view of these considerations we cannot but express 
our regret at the somewhat pedantic and irritating note 
in regard to disarmament which, at the desire of the 
French, we have (though, it may be supposed, not 
without reluctance) agreed to forward to Germany as a 
joint communication. If Germany still had an effective 
army, huge stores of arms and a but effective 
military organization, a good deal might be said for the 
demand to keep to the letter of the Treaty. But no one 
seriously asserts that Germany has done more than 
Violate in unimportant the minor 
conditions rightly imposed upon her. The Note seems 
to us to be strong enough to irritate German opinion 


They want, of course, to rehabilitate then- 


secret 


matters some of 


and not strong enough to do any sort of good. No 
doubt it affords a technical excuse for our not evacuating 
Cologne ; 
at the earliest possible moment, this can hardly be 
regarded as an advantage. The Note, in truth, is like 
the act of a man who is suspicious and afraid of a surly, 
wounded bull in a field, and who sends in a terrier to 
worry the bulla little and drive him about, though without 
any hope or 
stricter restraint. 


but, as we most earnestly desire to evacuate 


purpose of thereby placing him under 
Instead of the policy of irritation it 
would, in our opinion, be much better to try to think 
of some way in which we could make it easier for Germany 
to sink her present injuries and humiliations 


injuries 
and humiliations which she, no doubt, brought upon 
herself by her mad militarism and tyrannical ambitions, 
but which are not the less painful for that fact. At 
the moment there is an excellent opportunity for doing 


Why should not 


something for Germany of this kind. 
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the Allied Powers have the courage and gencrosity 
to say to the German people something of this sort : 
“We shall no longer attempt to forbid the union of all 
the homogeneous German States. If Austria and the 
qyrol desire to enter the German Reich, we shall not 
lv do nothing to prevent that union, but shall weleome 
i, provided that Germany will make it clear to her 
Savonic neighbours that she has no intention of using 
the union to injure them” ? 

An amalgamation of Austria and Germany would, we 
fel sure, help forward the cause of peace. To put it 
quite frankly, the dangerous element in Germany is the 
Prussian or Junker element. But that clement would 
not be strengthened, but very much diluted, by a union 
wih so peaceful and unaggressive a people as_ the 
Tvrolese. Indeed, there little doubt that the 
Prussian militarists dislike the idea of union and dread 
That scems to us in itself a strong 
In all probability, if it 


seems 


jis heing proposed, 
reason for putting it forward. 
was put forward, a national impulse throughout Southern 
nd Western Germany would 
In the gain of several millions of the best elements in the 


secure its acceptance. 
German-speaking race the people of the Reich might 
begin the work of forgetting their disasters, as all sane 
and reasonable people must desire that they should 
forget them. We want to live with Germany in peace, 
nd we want to forget old feuds. That is admitted. 
The way to do it is not to be always pin-pricking the 
Germans, but to welcome them into the Commonwealth 
of Nations under honourable conditions—conditions 
which will not impair their self-respect. 

J. St. LOE STRACHEY. 


THE RIFF FIGHTS 


By Boyp CABLE. 


WHY 


| ee people here have any clear idea as to why the 

Riff is fighting, especially since the carefully spread 
explanation that it was solely for independence has been 
completely exploded by the invasion of territories and 
tribes under France which have nothmg to do, geo- 
graphically or racially, with the Riff. 

Probably the first—and to us perhaps almost incredible 
—reason is that the Rifians are at war because they like it 
like fighting purely for fighting’s sake. They are, and 
always, from time imm« morial, have been, born fighters, 
When the Riff 


dissatisfied with peace, restless for war. 


iribes have not been combined to fight some outsiders, 
Carthagenians, Romans, Arabs, or Spanish, they have 
heen at war against neighbouring tribes. When not 


lishting outsiders, some of the Riff tribes have fought 


ther Riff tribes, and when there was a slack season in 
inter-tribal wars, family feuds were taken up and pursued 
hotly. The greatest hold Abdel Krim has over his people 
is that he has given them plenty of war, and by success- 
fully raising funds abroad has provided the Riff with 
plentiful rifles and cartridges. He played a master stroke 
after the Spanish disaster of 1921, when the Riff agents 


{ revolt, 


by treachery and intrigue raised a sudden flame of 
took the seattered and ill-armed Spanish garrisons com- 
pletely unawares, drove them in, or when they surren- 
women 


dered as prisoners of war butchered them—men, 


and children alike—by thousands, and held the survivors 
to ransom. 

Abdel Krim held them in his own stronghold at Adjir, 
nd by inflicting deliberate and abominable hardship 
and torture upon them and letting Spain know of their 
sufferings managed to extract some millions of pesetas 
ransom for such of the unfortunates as survived the im- 


prisoument. The fact that the Spanish troops advanced 


and recaptured practically all the lost ground and inflicted 
heavy losses on the rebels counted little against the gain 
of a large fund to arm the tribes with the rifles which the 
Rifians have always worshipped. 

Abdel Krim thorn in the flesh of 
Spaniards, continually stirring up trouble amongst the 
tribes which had settled down under Spanish rule. Up 
to now his propagandists have successfully spread the 
belief in Europe that tribes which “ revolted 
Spain were driven to it by Spanish oppression and injus- 
Only now are we 


became a the 


agaist 


tice and a fear of losing their land. 
learning —France and her tribes expensively and painfully 
so—the simple and effective methods used by Abdel Krim 
to induce such * revolt.’ <A assistance is 
required receives an ultimatum that it can either join the 
Rifians or fight them, a powerful and well-armed body of 
Rifians waiting the reply cither in or around the villages 
or territory, while the French or Spanish forces are far 
Under such 


tribe whose 


away with plenty of Riff forces between. 
conditions a tribe does not long hesitate in its choice. 

The for the half-hearted 
which might be expected from these forcibly recruited 
tribes is indicated in a report from the current Moroccan 
(Tangier) paper, Al Moghreb Al-Aksa: ‘* From Meknes 
it is stated that Abdel Krim has shot the chiefs of the 
tribes which fled before the French attack, imprisoned 
many of his Generals, beheaded deserters, and executed 
100 sample of the 
known reluctant 
fighters up to the mark. 
their women and families, homes, and 


cure fighting or desertion 


Men... This is merely a 


and accepted methods of keeping 
Because deserting or mutinous 
tribes must leave 
cattle within reach of Abdel Krim, they have another 
excellent reason for fighting on. 

This must not be taken to mean the Riff tribes are 
reluctant fighters. They are very much the reverse, 
and the persuasion described is mainly to decide a tribe 
on which side it will fight or to bring in tribes outside 
the Riff proper. 

Krim himself has another and substantial reason for 
desiring independence and for his skilful efforts to secure 
the backing of European supporters for his claims. For 
this reason we must go back a little in his history. 

There are thirty tribes in the Riff, two or three of Arab 
descent, the rest pure Berber. The origin of these 
is lost in antiquity, but whatever they 
Arab, and since Abdel Krim’s tribe is Berber this rather 


Serbers 


are they are not 


of any ruling (Arab) descent, 
The Times 


Kurop ah 


discounts his claim to be 
‘th | ‘ ‘scendant he Prophe 
much less a descendant of the rophet. 
correspondent, perhaps the best miformed 
to-day on Moorish thought and opinion, has stated that 
in this claim to ruling descent Abdel Krim is regarded as an 
Abdel Krim 


with 


Importance, since 


Holy Wan 


upstart. The pont is ol 
j it to 


1 
IS USING preach and, some 


success, to raise Mohammedan subse riptions for a war 
of Cross versus Crescent. 
bdel Krim is one of the two sons of a small local 


headman who (like most Moors) had a childlike faith in 
the limitless mineral wealth of his own locality. 


the wisdom to see that he could best exploit such wealth 


Having 


by educating his sons in European fashion, he sent one 
son to Madrid to be come a mining engineer. The studies 


were not very successful and the son returned with a very 


thin smattering of mineralogy which, however, has 
some use in impressing the ignorant tribesmen. This 


brother is little known here, although his name appeared 
the other day as a casualty. 

Abdel Krim took service with the Spanish, and carly 
in his career came in touch with, and under the influence 
of, the important German Mannesmann group or syndicate. 
He became then, and is reported still to be, an agent of 
the which previous to 1914 


Mannesmann interests 
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fostered so many intrigues and made such exaggerated 
claims about mining rights that an International Con- 
vention was set up to study and decide upon the con- 
flicting claims. The war broke off this work, but 
Germany naturally made good use of the Mannesmann 
agent to forward the efforts of the Germans and their 
Moorish against the FErench in Morocco. So 
successful was Abdel Krim in this work that repeated 
complaints were made by France to the Spanish authori- 
lies, who could not refuse to give ear to the complaints 
and proofs of Krim’s activities, the more so because he 
was then actually employed in the Spanish Intelligence, 
was therefore involving Spanish neutrality in the War, 
and it was impossible for Spain to permit their official 


allies 


employee to help German intrigue to considerable purpose 
against French troops. 

The Spanish finally shut Abdel Krim 
up in a fortress outside Melilla, from which he only 
escaped by a drop into the moat which broke his leg, 
and left him a cripple for life with a virulent hatred for 
Spain. 

At the end of the War the interrupted Commission on 
mining rights resumed its labours, concluding them in 
1921 with a set of clear and firm rules, the first and 
most important of which 


authorities 


to Abdel Krim especially — 
is that the exercise of any mining rights must be sub- 
mitted to International Regulations, and all concessions 
and agreements must be internationally aecepted and 
approved, 

There is nothing in this to prevent any Moor, in or oul 
of the Riff, selling land, or any mining right of it, which 
belongs to him. But it does prevent the same land or 
same rights being sold several times to different individuals 
or companics, allowing the Moor to pocket the several 
sums, and Jeave the validity of confused and conflicting 
claims to be fought out in Eurepean courts. 

Abdel Krim wants independence for the Riff for the 
good reasen that this would leave him: sole authority 
any and all rights. It is idle to talk 
of making any * with him, beeause he could not 
keep it if he would. 
until Abdel Krim and his own tribe, the most warlike 


over mineral 
peace 


There will be no peace in Morecco 


and domineering of them ali, are subdued and disarmed, 
their strongholds of Alhucemas Bay and Adjir seized 
and garrisoned, their power to terrorize and force other 
tribes into war broken. Spanish Generals bave known 
this for long enough, bui it is only during the last vear 
or so that under a strong and stable Government the 
adequate military preparations could be made for a 
decisive blow---such a blow as may fall sooner than they 
expect on the mainspring of all the trouble, Abdel Krim 
and his tribe. 


TURKEY AS [Pf IS 
By L. Hapenx Guest, M.P. 


: ows who go about the picturesque streets of 
: Old Stambul, explore the Mosques and the 


Bazaar, admire the light, the coloured wall, the shadow 
and the cypress, breathe in the soft air and rejoice in 
the blue sky, may well leave the city carrying with 
them  chietly beauty. They will have 
memories of squalor also, vignettes of quarrels with 


memories of 
“ fighting over baggage, of bandit boatmen, 
of dark square little boxes of shops in the bazaar where 
this or that rarity has been picked up, of the noise of 
the streets of Pera and Galata, of the silence of Stambul, 
of the swarming crowd on the bridge across the Golden 
Jiorn. But in all the memories they will find one at 
least. lacking: they will have very little memory of 
chiuidicn playing, children running, children calling out-— 


hamals ” 


ee 


they may remember miserably ragged children beggin, 
for Constantinople (Stambul, Pera and Galata are 
alike) is a city of grown-up people. Children are fey 
and are becoming fewer. 

During a recent visit (Easter, 1925) to the city | 
got into touch with the Turkish medical office 
especially concerned with the care of child life and jet 
a committee of Turkish doctors acting under his super. 
intendence to attempt to improve conditions. But their 
account of conditions in Constantinople was almost one 
of despair. And yet it is the simplest of all tragedies 
the Turkish nation is dying out. In Constantinople 
eighty out of every hundred children born die in the 
first few years of life. In the villages of Anatolia q 
detailed enquiry was, I am informed, made recently 
in ten villages in the neighbourhood of the new capital, 
Angora, and revealed an infantile mortality of 75 per cent, 
among the children of the peasants. An optimistic 
Turkish doctor at Smyrna guessed the infant mortality 
rate in reply to my question at 50 per cent. But, 
whereas the rates given for Constantinople and for the 
Anatolian villages near Angora were arrived at after 
specific enquiry and calculation that of Smyrna was 
admittedly a guess and probably an underestimate. 

To his aesthetic impressions of Constantinople thy 
tourist must add another “ motif,” for he is in presene 
of a nation dying out of the beautiful shell which its 
life has made. The death-rate is greater than the 
birth-rate ; a nation is going the way to disappear. 

There are no reliable statistics of any kind in Turkey, 
and therefore it is impossible to say whether there are 
points of growth where life is still vigorous which will 
But it 
is at least improbable that such points of growth exist, 


balance the loss in other parts of the country. 


Exhausted by a continued scries of wars since 1912— 
Balkan War, Great War, Greck War and Kurdistan 
revolt (a big thing) of 1925—Turkey has reccived blows 
from which it is diflicult The expulsion of 
the Greeks from Smyrna and Anatolia generally has 
been a Joss to Turkey and a gain to Greece, as the 
prosperity of Athens attests. It is very 
evidently more blessed to lose wars than to gain them. 


to recover. 


booming 


And now in the interior of Anatolia great tracts of 
fertile land lie uncultivated. A population which is 


probably not more than ten millions, and may be less, 
lives in great poverty in a rich land which might support 
twenty millions with ease, and probably many more. 


Trade is lacking, transport is lacking, political leadership 


is lacking, and, more fatal, the all-vital initiative is 
lacking. Over everything is the shadow of —not resigna- 
tion-—-but of a fatal indifference which calls the nerveless 


hand * Kismet.” 

It would seem that the leaders of Turkey ure alive to 
this. The revolt against the Sultanate, the divorce of Chureh 
and State brought about by the Kemal Government, 
the excellent programmes of railway building, of instruc- 
tion in agriculture, even of revival of industry, or rather, 
creation of industry, make this evident. But can they 
do it? Can a nation be keep 
its children alive? Can a nation modernized 
which revolts from the despotism of the Sultan to grasp 
at the despotism of the Kemal oligarchy ? 


saved which cannot 


become 


Good observers 
agree that the men working in Government service at 
Angora are honest, industrious and well-meaning. And 
then comes the incident of the arrest of Hussein 
Djahid Bey, editor of the suppressed Tanne, a 
leader of the party in opposition te Kemal (but 
even more “ Western” in tendency), his trial by the 
* Tribunal of Independence ” at 
portant slightly 


Angora for an unim- 


and disrespectful comment on the 


Constantinople police, and his sentence to perpetual 
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hanishment to an Anatolian village lost in the wilds. 
4 government which childishly suppresses criticism in 
this manner, which risks driving critics to secret con- 
spiracy and armed revolt, and incidentally throws away 
the sympathy of the progressive forces in Europe, is 
cearly not in a strong position to begin the heroic tasks 
that lie before a real Turkish Government of recon- 
struction. 

Are we in face of a nation from which the life-force is 
ebbing? Syphilis has made terrible ravages in the near past. 
Js the present high infant mortality partly due to that ? 
Malaria—which has destroyed civilizations in the past— 
rages in Anatolia, and there are practically no doctors or 
means of medical help in the interior. And, worse than all 
Workers in 


Smyrna receive wages which, by calculating cost of food, 


diseases, poverty is present everywhere. 
amounts actually consumed and numbers of their family 
would appear to be about 20 per cent. below the minimum 
level of subsistence. Those who live do so, therefore, by 
drawing big overdrafts on their life capital. Many workers 
in Constantinople and Smyrna have no homes, but sleep 
in coffee houses or in the streets. Many workers in the 
country districts have no proper places even to sleep, but 
share the byres of cattle in the winter and sleep on the 
fields they the 
Not that anyone in Turkey gets paid on a scale com- 
parable with Europe. Adminisration is defective indeed, 


vork at during other seasons of year. 


largely because administrators are so inadequately paid 
that it must be practically impossible for them to live on 
their salaries. Thus, the Governor of Smyrna is said to 
he paid about £4 a week and the Chief Customs Officer of 
Smyrna about £3 a week. 

Government despotic and fearful, ruling by the Tri 
bunal of Independence (a kind of Turkish Teheka court) 
Administration underpaid, frequently 
ineflicient, people poor, wretched more truly, and with 


and suppression 


numbers decreasing, what remains ? There remain wide 
and fertile lands at present empty of men, there remain 
beautiful forest-clad mountains, copious rivers, a delicious 
soft climate, historic traditions of great civilizations of 
the past and of the wealth and luxury built up out of 
lands now mean and poor. What wonder, then, that some 
“We cannot govern ourselves ; 
we must be conquered and ruled.” What is to happen ? 
Or is nothing to happen? Are things just to drift until 
‘revolt ” like that in Kurdistan, or some in- 
surrection provoked by internal conflicts between political 
parties in Turkey gives the opportunity for a foreign 


Turks are saying now : 


some new 


Power to intervene ? 
in this matter. 

But cannot the League of Nations help by offering at 
least medical and sanitary assistance to deal with the 


England has no interest to intervene 
But what of other nations ? 


infant mortality question and the limitation of malaria 
and other infectious and contagious diseases ? 

At the present time the condition of Turkey is a danger 
to herself, to Europe and to the Near East. 


make a change in European politics by offering assistance 


Can we not 


before the conditions have got to the stage of crisis? A 
kind of intervention if you like, but a disinterested inter- 
Vention, aiming at the safety of a nation as well as at 
stability and security in the Near Fast. 
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LORD RAWLINSON 


FPAHERE are perhaps few emotions to which exile does 

not add something of poignancy, and to those who 
in Delhi, or even in India, kept the vigil through the last 
days of Lord Rawlinson’s life the impression is unforget- 
table. Intimacy, even affection, apart, never before had 
his personality stood so clear, made itself so felt. It 
was as if the threads of his influence, loosely flung over 
what is after all a continent rather than a country, had 
suddenly been drawn taut. It was more than anxiety, 
past anxiety, rather a suspension of time that merged day 
And when the 


curtain fell, on a heart so young, on a personality so vivid 


into day and left them unnumbered. 


and challenging, the community amongst whom he had 
spent the last four years of his life stood appalled and un- 
believing. Death they curiously felt might well threaten 
each and any amongst them but surely not the * Chief.” 
And they mourned as men mourn for youth and the 
promise of life and vet 
the 
humanity. 


doubly, as also for one to whom 
gathered vears had brought 
It is in this dual capacity that they will 
A spirit so fresh and gallant, informed of 


only an enriched 
remember him. 
vouth, never tainted by doubt or fear, never saddened by 
shadow of time 


the inevitabl and vet a man who to the 


long service of his count ry had brought all th ripen ss of 
experience, all those qualities of heart and mind which 
to-day remain still the foundation of her strength. 

Of Lord Rawlinson’s public sery ices many have spoken, 
many have vet to speak, and perhaps the future alone 
can reveal his full significance in the long roll of India’s 
soldiers. A military tradition such as she can boast is no 
mean heritage, and, if the task to which Lord Rawlinson 
was called was in some ways different from that of his 
predecessors, no man could have come to India at a more 
critical moment in her history, none could have given her 
He had known 
her when as a young man he had served on Lord Roberts’ 
Staff; he returned to her with his love of the Army 
deepened by the long experience that had made him step 
by step its leader. But he brought to India, too, a real 
appreciation of, and a loyal regard for, the new difliculties 
worked with faith 
and courage and a force of example which could not but 


more heart-whole and devoted service. 


and problems which beset her. He 


hearten all those with whom he came in contact. 

Yet the commonplace of life is perhaps more the ulti- 
mate test of the individual than all the panoply of a great 
position and if, on Lord Rawlinson’s death, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief was for a time lost sight of, surely, inasmuch 
as it came asa profound and personal shock to so many, 
therein lay only the better tribute. 
ness of character rather than any greatness of achievement 


For it was his great- 


they mourned; a loss to a close knit community of race 
into every aspect and activity of which his influence had 
penetrated. To play he brought the same happiness of 
spirit, the same widellung interest, and the same enthu- 
siasm as he gave to his profession. Youth turned to him 
instinctively, I think; and whether at polo, pigsticking, 
big game shooting or on long and often arduous treks 
in the hills, he was not only and undoubtedly their leader 
but also their equal and companion. True he gave free ly 
of the Kor he loved youth, the 
games of youth, the youth and brought 
He stood for hard 


work and hard play and his own life was the text and 


affection he inspired. 
adventures of 
to its interests the heart of a boy. 
the sermon in one, Characteristically at polo he neither 
hot 
weather had set in the Chief's place in the game, as he 
battled with hard 
only by a cloud of dust from which issued a dialogue as 
Then, too, there was his 


spared nor was spared, and often cnough after the 


sony riding subaltern, was marked 


audible as it was trenchant. 
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painting--again so characteristic. Pictures done at 
top speed on some brief halt in his tours, sketches of his 
colleagues in the very sanctuary of their deliberations, 
the relaxations of pigsticking adorning the blotting 
paper of State Councils, all and equally a vivid diary 


Ile 


of life and character, most of all perhaps his own. 


seemed to vitalize everything he touched, his sense of 


humour and quick interest were unfailing and his presence 
alone stimulated the occupation of the moment, however 
trivial. Add to this the incomparable charm of per- 
sonality, the greatest and least definable of gifts. 

was the ‘inevitable reflection of his nature, 
and Lady Rawlinson combined to make of 


Hiis house 
and both he 
it a centre of hospitality and weleome, entering so gener- 
ously into all the gaicty and fun to which indeed their 
presence was the one necessary as it was the presiding 
That hospitality is perhaps not the least part 
of the debt India owes them, certainly to the individual! 
Banishment from much that 
essentially represented gave it, of course, a special charm ; 
but also a special value. Doomed at best to the peripatetic 
bungalow existence of the average soldier and ofticial, 
the traditional atmosphere of Snowdon, the Commander- 
in-Chief’s Simla home, informed as it was by the spirit 
of its host and hostess, became to the ex-patriated a 
source of real inspiration and refreshment. It 
markedly of England at England’s best in meaning and 
essence, 

Vitality is perhaps the most attractive human quality 
as personality is the most precious. Of both Lord 
Rawlinson had his full share, but the power and extent 
of his influence was, I think, founded on something more 
all embracing than these, something difficult to define 
except simply as a strong and definite faith, unhesitating 
though not unthinking, in God and man. It gave to 
his own nature a poise and reality which lesser men could 
not but feel though the cause went unrealized. To the 
last he loved life, yet fear was not in him. He had had 
to face none of the slow relinquishments of age; still he 
looked forward not backward, and if ever there lived a 
spirit of which time and death itself cannot dim the 
memory it is his. 


Dethi. 


factor. 


one of the greatest. it so 


was sO 


Yvonne FirzRoy. 


“TORNA DOONE” 


is just a hundred years this very week since Black- 
more the novelist was born, and twenty-five years 
died. 
Lorna Doone, which perhaps is immortal. It 


1 , 
since he None of his many books survived him 
except 
has often been said that any man with any capacity for 
letters has it in him to write ene romance, to fill one book 
filled three 
Victorian volumes, filled them to the brim out of his 


out of his own expericnee. Blackmore 
own heart and fancy, and then from the point of view of 
the literary eritie he had said his last word. 

Though Blackmore wrote of Devonshire in a manner 
to entrance Devonshire men he did not by right belong 
to that great county. He was brought up at Newton 
Nottage on the coast of Glamorganshire, whence across 
the Severn 
At about twelve years eld he went to school at 


the dark heights of Exmoor. 
* Blaun- 
dells,” Tiverton, and there no doubt he heard the leeends 


he could see 


and learned the dialect which were to make real the land 
He led the quictest of quict lives, a 
fruit farmer for love of the work, a novelist for a livelihood. 

But if Lorna Doone appealed especially to Devonshire 
Written in Black- 


more’s study at Teddington looking out on the market 


of his dreams. 


men, it did not appeal to them alone. 


garden in which he Iabourcd more than half his time, its 


aitraction depended wpon no local knowledge. It is 


ee 


impossible to read of John Ridd the hero, and yj 


feel certain that Blackmore is writing largely aboy 
himself. True, he puts the time back and talks y 


James II. and Judge Jeffreys, and pretends a itt) 
ignorance, but that is necessary to the story. Th 
outlaws who housed themselves in the Exmoor fastnesses 
and the lesser gentlemen of the road who are necessary ty 
his plot could not have lived much later. It is not 

historical novel, however; the people in it who belong ty 
the past are puppets pushed about with admirable skill, 
Blackmore's real genius shows, not in their manipulatio 
but in the study of the eternal farmer who belongs to all 
time and whose blood Blackmore felt in his own veins, 
In spite of his adventures, which are, so to speak, super. 
imposed upon his tale, John Ridd lived a quiet |j 
among a few people, some of whom he loved, all of who 
he tolerated, deseribing with humour and delight tly 
“aumsuspicious manners, free good will, and hearty noi 


of laughing.” Life in a town was unbearable to him 


He felt, he tells us, “like a horse in a lime kiln.” His 
keenest happiness came to him from — working 
with nature, doing the little that man can ( 


towards making something grow. He thought, as | 
worked, of his love for the beautiful girl he saw so seldom, 
dwelt upon it sideways,” as he says, giving bos direc 
attention to his corn and his beasts, and wondc» ay 

intervals “ what we should call our children.” Whey 
things went badly with him he sought consolation 

labours and food and weariness. For definite pleasur 
he was satisfied with meetings of neighbours for eating, 
drinking and singing. On these occasions some drank 
too much and some did not. John Ridd had been to 
school and looked, since he was a boy, to marrying aboy 
him. Ile never got drunk even at a Harvest Supper, 
but he felt no contempt for the good fellows who enjoyed 
were thankiul in 


+ 


‘ 


themselves with less moderation and ‘ 


the morning for what they could remember.” Ii 
attitude towards God, towards women and_ towards 
his “Shands” is a noble one. For high birth | 
has a humorous indulgence. Considering their [ir 


} 


qualities and good looks they have in his eyes a rig 
to their pride. Of the clergy he had 
but a deep and inarticulate reverence for the God who 
the world 
absent from his mind. 


& poor oOpmior 


made and taught men to forgive is nev 
Next to Lorna, whom he worship: 
and who has every possible virtue and grace, but does not 


really live, he cares for his sister Annie who was “ mac 


for loving and cooking” but who would marry the 
High-Way man! Clever women he thought were always 
hitter-tongued. He excuses a love of reading and a 


shrewish wit in his youngest sister, who * had not « 
on the ground that his mother fel! down 
He loved 
for her sentimental kindness and her adoration for himsel!, 
* deserved it.” \lso 
+] 


she thought me innocent though 


gait and port ” 
on the ice before she was born. his mothe 
though as a good son he felt he 


he loved her because * 


God knows I never was that.” He confesses his own 
vanity with a kind of frank juimility which is whol 
masculine and lovable. He thought a man should lov 
once but may flirt “to keep his hand in.” He did net 


Ile loved 


animals and regarded the faults of the men on the farm 


extend the same indulgence to women. 


as peculiarities to be sworn at and put up with lik: 


weather. John Fry, his foreman, was a_ detestable 


character: no modern “* Union” could have invent 


a worse, but his master would as soon have thoug! 
etting rid of him. 


i 
of ftand as of 


selling a stony acre 
John Fry was a deliberate liar and * he valued his 
tried 


Havine several children 


to make 


more than anything clse, though he 
that 
he was paid by his master beyond the sum apy 


his wife was to blame.” 
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by the “ justices ” as a proper wage. If scolded for his 
straordinary laziness he would force his employer to 
hold his tongue by threatening to lay information against 
him for overpayment. * Now I have not mentioned all 
this of John Fry from any disrespect to his memory 
(which is green and honest among us), far less from any 
to hurt the feelings of his grandchildren. I have 


desire 
bigger and most of 
* Simplicity,” John Ridd 
the country than in 
that people have 
indulge them in it to the top of 
should come out of it, 


known a& great many rogues 


themselves in the number.” 
commoner in 


ssures US, “IS ho 


the town, though once we suspect 


that idea of us we 
their heart and grieve that they 
as they do at last in amazement and with less money than 
before.” 

We are told that Blackmore wished that no memoir of 
him should be No novelist, surely, needs a 
memoir ! of all a book. 


sure to tell all of himself that should be told ? 


written. 


least man of one Is he not 


Those who would like to know more of a delightful 
character than can be eathered from Lorna Doone should 
read the last poem in the Oxford Book of Verse. It is 
there called anonymous, but is now known to be by 
Blackmore. It would, we think, be possible after reading 
it to argue that he wrote not only one novel, but one poem 


which will live. 


PARKING OF MOTORS IN 


TOWNS 


THE 


By Lorp Montacu or BEeauLiev. 

Ne large towns are now faced with the problem not 

d only of reducing tratlic congestion, but of aecomo- 
ting the motor vehicles of persons shopping, Visiting, or 

attending to business. And this difliculty obviously will 


become greater as years go on, not merely because of the 


automatic inerease of cars —an increase of about twenty 


per cent. per annum —but because owner-drivers, already 
the largest percentage of the users ofthe road, will be more 
numerous. The owner of a big car if he is not actually 
driven by a chauffeur gencrally has his man to look after 
itt when he is absent Sut I should not estimate 
this class to-day at more than ten to fifteen per cent. of 
the total number of car-owners. Kighty-five to ninety 
per cent. of the ears used in towns belong to owner- 
drivers, and it is here that the chief difficulty of the 
It is idle to suggest that every owner- 


from it. 


problem arises. 
driver should take his ear to a local garage while he is 
with, all the built 
would accommodate only 


busy elsewhere. To begin garages 


and building in big cities 
a small proportion of such cars; besides, there is no 


reason why the owner-driver should have to pav for 


the storage of his car or have to walk a long distance 
to and fro. 

All kinds of suggestions have been made as to under- 
ground garages beneath squares or above ground on open 
Pubyire place S: Immens warages, with tiers and ticrs of 


oors and central lifts able to accommodate many hun- 


aireds of cars are also being talked about. Another sug- 


made that 


defined places in comparatively empty 


vestion has been all cars in a certain area 


should go to 
ts and stand in rows like cabs on a cab rank, either 
iddle or at the Another plan 


would he for the police to be drastic and prevent any un- 


m the n side of the street. 


ded car at all being left anywhere. The only result 
oF such a step would be that a certain proportion of the 
OWner-driver cars, in addition to those with chauffeurs, 
Wo i i have to go on yp rambulating the streets, producing 


further congestion and needlessly wearing out tyres and 
It will be seen, therefore, that the problem 
suggestions I am _ putting 
are made with this proviso 


using petrol. 
is diflicult 
forward here for consideration 

that I do not at present see 
coming the difficulty of parking. 
the combination of some of the suggestions I make would 
do a great deal to alleviate the difliculty. 

To begin with, let us take London as a concrete instance 
Starting with the West End, there are 
numerous squares adjacent to shopping centres which 
might be used for parking, both above and below ground. 
Take the Bond Street shopping area as typical. There 
are Hanover Square on the north-east side and Berkeley 
the centre 


to solve, and the 
any single method of over- 
I think, however, that 


of a big city. 


Square on the south-west side. In each case 
of the square is practically unused during the whole of the 
twenty-four hours. Occasionally you see a lady with her 
lap dog walking round the gritty gravel paths, and on 
fine days in summer a few children from neighbouring 
houses with their nurses may be playing under the trees. 
But it cannot be denied that the use of these squares by 
the present frontagers is infinitesimal, and totally incom- 
mensurate with their value to the community as a whole, 
which so seriously needs more space. Some compensa- 
tion, of course, would have to be given to the owners of 


houses facing on the squares if existing rights were 
seriously depreciated or extinguished. But were [ a 


frontager, I would prefer that cars were parked not close 
by, or opposite mV house, cong sting the roadway I use, 
and annoying me_ by but 
further off behind, say, ahigh railing or a screen of shrubs, 
thus leaving my the 
But there may be the aesthetic objection that 


various automobile noises, 


roadway clear and noise greatly 


lessened. 


the trees would have to be 
Here and there the cutting of a tree 


cut. There is no reason why 
this should be done. 
or two might be 
tarred or bituminized surface would be quite unnecessary, 


necessary, but for parking purposes a 


as there would be no fast or heavy traflie in the 
area. In most eases the trees could be left exactly as 
they are, with their roots able to benefit as now by the 


rain water. 

When we 
areas in the east of London, the problem is far more 
difficult, Square and Tower Hill 
space might be used for parking. As regards the City 
itself and the daily tidal flow of vehicles in and out, 
there be but a the 
present system whereby the vehicle having deposited 
its passenger is cither garaged at some distance away 
under the 
London, 


eome to the City and the great business 


though at Finsbury 


seems to nothing continuance of 


or in most eases sent home. Burrowing 


squares may be possible in some parts of 


especially in the Western areas, but in the City this 
would be generally Nearly everywhere 


there is a network of water pipes, gas and hydraulic 


impracticable. 


telephone circuits and railways close 
under the surface. And the 
preclude S any parking in them. 
treated by itself. 
London as a whole we 


Take Ilyd 


two notable « xamples. It would not be 


mains, sewers, 
narrowness of City streets 
The ¢ ity, therefore, is 
an area to be 

Now in 


nearly enough. 


do not use our parks 
Park and Regent’s Park as 


diflicult in both 


of these to have underground parking places and to use 
more elliciently certain open spaces above eround where 
there are no trees and little traflie near, for mstance, 


near the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park and the 
Achilles statue in Hyde Park. In Hyde Park no through 
allowed on the road between Hyde Park 
Magazine, and this road might be 
cars of people riding in Rotten Row or 
old 


a-dyving 


motor traffic is 
Corner and the 
for parking the 
walking. The 
scionable time 


used 


takes an uncon- 


frivhtened 


theory——which 


that horses are by 
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motor-cars, and that one road in any case must be 
reserved free from the dreadful motor juggernaut, is 
surely by this time out of date. Probably it would be 
almost impossible to find a horse that is frightened by a 
motor-car nowadays, or the owner of a horse who has 
not got a motor-car himself. The whole length, there- 
the Hyde Park Corner-Magazine road could 
be used for parking cars on at least one 
road, 


fore, of 
side of the 


What is to 


when he 


There remains the shopping problem. 


happen to the owner-driver’s car or she is 


shopping ? Off the Brompton Road— on both sides 
there are several squares which might be utilised. Behind 


Selfridge’s you have Manchester Square and Bryanston 
Square, while not far from Marshall and Snelgrove’s 
and the Oxford Circus area there is Cavendish Square, 


and Portland Place, a street many times wider than 
the traflic demands. At the lower end of Regent Street 
there is Golden Square, and for the Pall Mall and 
St. James's Street district there is St. James’s 


Square, inside of which I have hardly ever seen a 


human thouch 


plentiful. 


being walking or sitting, cats are 


So severe is the pressure now in shopping areas and 
so Vigilant are the police that some of the largest concerns 


which cater specially for women have secured premises 


near by which they have converted into garages for 
their customers. It is very obliging and incidentally 
very wise of these big establishments to have done 


this, for it undoubtedly attracts customers, who know 
that they will noi be hustled and possibly prosecuted 
by the police for leaving their cars unattended even for 
a short time. But all the shops cannot do this, so at 
best it is only a small solution. 

The truth is, and we moust face it, that space must 
be found for parking motor vehicles of all tvpes. To 
allow vehicles in large numbers to stand in the streets 
is becoming increasingly impossible and inconvenient. 
It therefore follows logically that we must park under 
or over the surface, just as we must before long build 
traflie. This 
inevitable development may take some time and there 


underground or overhead highways for 
will be much ink spilt before the authorities and the 
public are driven by sheer necessity to aecept the only 
Not by old but Dr 
the difliculties arisen 
kind of locomotion be surmounted. 


solution. reeulations new ideas 
from our new 
We shall have to 
park cars in, over or under squares, and build eight or 


And 


] dare to prophesy that it will not be very long before 


must which have 


ten-storicd or subterrancan conmercial garages. 


something drasiic has to be done in deference to public 
opinion, which is daily becoming more irritated by the 
congestion of the streets. 
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Tt provides a cereful and animated summary in 
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Politics, Literature, Life, Drama, Music, Theology, Health, 


Science, &e. 


people and those who are abroad it is indispensaile. 
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OUR POLO VISITORS 


By Lorpo Wopeuouse. 


 - visits of the American Army team and the 

Maharajah of Jodhpur’s team to this country 
have added great interest to this year’s polo. 
vears we have hed visits 
from abroad, but been 
visited by two teams from countries which are so fay 


In previous 


occasional from cone team 


never before have we 


apart. The American Army team have come over at 
our invitation to play against a selected British Army 
They have brought over twenty-five of the best 
ponies in the American Army, one of the conditions of 


side. 


the matches being that ponies must be owned by serving 
borrowed 
They have 
brought six pleyers with them from whom they can 
select their side—Major L. A. 
Captain P. P. Rodes, 
Gerhardt, handicap 4; 


soldiers in cach country, and none can be 
from civilians or anyone outside the Army. 


Beard, handicap 7; 
handicap 6; Captain C. I, 
Lieut. J. A. Smith, handicap 4; 
Lieut. E. McGinley, handicap 5; and Major A. If, 
Wilson, These players have all been 
practising together in America throughout last autumy 


handicap 5. 


and winter, and by now have had plenty of time to get 
together and become a thoroughly well trained team, 
They arrived 
been playing 
getting their coming to 
this country from America usually take at least two 


in this country two months ago, and have 
at Aldershot in slow games and gradually 
ponies acclimatized. Ponies 
months and sometimes three before they become really 
acclimatized, and the same thing happens with ponies 
it 1S 
Climatic conditions are entirely different, 


arriving in the United States from this country. 
very natural. 
added to which ponies take some time to recover from 
the sea voyage. 

The American team came up to London from Aldershot 
in the last week in May, and have started to play a series 
the 
playing in the London tournaments. 


of trial matches against various teams which are 
They have made a 
very favourable impression on all who have seen them 
play. In their captain, Major Beard, they have a back 
of great experience, a fine hitter on both sides of his 
pony 
supported at No. 3 by Captain Rodes, who is the hardest 
hitter on the side and rides with ereat dash and deter- 


Major Wilson, who is playing No. t at the 
time of writing, is a light-weight No. 1 mounted on 


and a tactician of no mean order. He is ably 


mination. 


some very fast ponies and extremely dangerous if he 
Both Captain Gerhardt and 
Licut. MeGinlev have been tried at No. 2. 


ects away with the ball. 
The former isa 
The 


latter is a stronger player, and hits forward shots almost 


light-weight, quick, and accurate in front of goal. 


as far on the near side of his pony as he does on the 
off side. We shail see in a few days which of these two 
players Major Beard will select. 


The British Army side has already been selected 
and consists of Captain R. L. MeCreery, No. 1; Mr. W.5. 
McCreery, No. 2; Captain J. Dening, No. 3; and 
Major V. Lockett, back: their two spare men being 
Captain de Wend Fenton and Captain D. Boles. The 
McCreery brothers have been playing polo since they 


© very hard, 
They 


years 


were boys. They are very well mounted, 
and are most accurate strikers in front of goal. 
should attain the highest honours at polo in a few 
time. They have an excellent understanding of each 
flesh to any 


Those who remember 


other's play, and will prove a thorn in the 
back division opposed to them. 


the brothers Rivy end Francis Grenfell before the Wat 
will reeall a great similarity in their play to that of the 
Captain J. Dening, on his recent 


‘teCreery brothers. 
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om in India alone, was assured of a place in the side, 
id he has maintained the same high standard of play 
a his errival in this country in April. He is well 
ounted and hits a very long ball. He forms en 
excellent pivot for the side. Major Lockett, who has 
wen chosen as captain of the side, has shown excellent 
form at Tidworth. Since his arrival in London he has 
wfortunately been under doctor's orders and unable to 
slay in several trial matches. It is to be hoped that he 
vill soon be able to return to the game, as his experience 
, meny international matches will be of the greatest 
sistance to his side. The selection committee, under 
the able chairmanship of Colonel-Commandant A. EK. W. 
Harman, are to be congratulated on the result of their 
ours. They have picked a really good side, and by 
vlecting that side carly have given the men plenty of 
time to get together. The side has played several 
trial matches in London, with Captain Boles substituted 
for Major Lockett, and have rendered a very good account 
ofthemselves, beating teams with a much higher handicap 
then their own and winning in most decisive fashion. 

The matches will be plaved on June 20th and 24th, 
of each side winning a match a final 
Hurlingham Club, 


and in the case 
match will be played on June 27th. 
where the matches will be played, are providing plenty 
of accommodation for the public, and in my opinion 
we shall see some very close matches and a very high 
standard of play. 

The Jodhpur team, who are also in this country, are 
rally as great an attraction to the polo-loving public 
as either the English or American Army team. They 
went down to Minehead after they arrived in this country 
and played several practice matches, with the result that 
the Minehead Polo Club 
as it had never done before. 
over the country to see this Indian team play. and 1 


found itself coining monev 


People poured in trom all 


believe Tam right in saving that on one day alone 5,690 
paid for admission to the Minehead Polo Ground. — Since 
the arrival of the Jodhpur tezm in London the polo 
publie has flocked to see them, and I must say I have 
never scen any team who have given me greater pleasure 
to watch. They have brought over five plavers, Capt. 
A. H. Williams, handicap 8; Capt. Rajah Hanut Singh, 
handicap 7; Thakur Prithi Singh, handicap 7; Thakur 
Ram Singh, handicap 7; and Thakur Dalpat Singh, 
They been playing together in India 
last vear 
They have brought with them a stud of 


handicap # have 
for the 


that country. 


and are considered the best team in 


between sixty and seventy of the best ponies in India, 
collected with great care by the Maharajah of Jodhpur 
during the last three years and augmented by picked 
stud of the Maharajah of Patiala. I 


ponies from the 
. . . ? 
have seen many studs of polo ponics, including those of 


the American International sides and the Argentine 
Polo Federation side, but I have never seen any to 
compare with that of the Jodhpur side. The ponies 


are all perfectly trained ; they have pluck and handiness 
and speed, and most of them are the nearest approach 
to the perfect that find. The 
majority of them are high-class Waler ponies, selected 
with ov 
and trained in the Maharajah’s stables. 


pony any man could 


at eare on their arrival in India from Australia, 
A certain number 


are Indian country breds; there are a few English 
tho ughbreds, and one or two Argentines. 
The players themselves are all beautiful strikers. 


In Capt.Williams. who is military adviser to the Maharajah 
of Jodhpur and who is captain of the team, they have 
Without any doubt the best English No. 2 playing polo 


at present. He is also a first-class captain who when 
things are going against his side is able to pull them 


together, inspire them with confidence and win a match 





XUM 


off his own bat. Their team work is far superior to that 
of any other team in this country, and should be an 
object lesson to all polo players. All the players are 
first-class horsemen and have a wonderful variety of 
They have adapted very quickly 
to our grounds and appear to play equally well whether 
the grounds are from rain or hard and bumpy. 
They rarely miss a chance of scoring if the ball is anywhere 
within shooting distance, and if they maintain their present 
form they stand a very good chance of annexing most of 


shots. themselves 


soft 


our open CUP>s. 


THE SPEECH OF ANIMALS 
GROUP of American biologists, not without help 
4 from the have busy 
dropping, and begin to think that they have intercepted 
and interpreted the conversations of the so-called lower 
The philoso- 


microphone, been eaves- 


animals—-of insects, mammals and_ birds. 
phers, too, have been generalizing on the results, with an 
unexpected unanimity of conclusion that most animals, 


cold-blooded fish, by Do 


¥ 


even communicate sound. 
they 

The race of man is, of course, vers deaf. Darwin told us 
that few men after passing thirty vears of age can so 
much as hear the bat, though even the smallest of the 
tribe, the little common pipistrelle that now begins to 
hawk about our lawns, shrieks like an owl. 
much more rapid vibrations than this 
The feet of the 


wines swish and sough like the wind ; 


The air echoes 
and shakes with 
mouse-like squeak. insects clatter on 
ground ; a million 
the shrews shrill their hunting notes, and under the waters 
(it is maintained) the fish bark and yelp to call stragglers 
to the pack. 

A good deai of inforniation, not quite deep enough for 
definite conclusions, has been accumulating about the 
senses Of Insects, the least 


We now know exactly how, though not why, 


which are articulate of 
animals. 
insects whose cries we 


The 


lew 


to detect. 


their notes are made by th 


are not too hard of hearing wing hoses 


are not produced by what \ irgil called * the oarage of 
the Wings Remigtuni flarum striking the alr, but 


rather by the friction at the rowlock. The square base of 


the wing scrapes against the hard material in which it is 
sect. When we put an ear to the bee-hive in winter and 
delight to note that high, clear, vibrant hum, proving 


how lively is the spirit of the hive, the wings produce it by 


the 


same sort of method as the cricket or cicale whose 


* song’ was taken by the Greeks, after a pretty legend, 
as the symbol of imusic. It is frictional. Perhaps no 
other articulate sound, if the phrase is allowable, fills one 


with quite such wonder as th cry of fJuecen bees before 


swarming time. It is delivered by a vibration of parts of 
the wing invisible to the eve : and ts one of the rather few 
trumpct notes that oby iously affects a mass of others. 
Some drill-master ants hiss their slaves into harder work ; 
The high, angry 
different 


merely to the 


but such voeal commands are rare. 


vers 


note of a charging wasp or bee—not very from 


her ery when captured is probably duc 


extra speed of the wing movement ; and therefore ts inci- 


dental, not, as it suggests, venomously intentional; but 
we must believe that the many ingenious devices by 
which insects “utter” their seraping noises--some by 


wings, aided by an expelled draught from special tubes, 
some by the sawing of a limb in a peculiarly adapted nick, 
the rubbing of one piece of armour against 


son by 


another- have an aim or purpose, and that the purpose 
lies in the ear of another or of the many other insects that 
attend to it. The beetles 
often drummers as-well as fiddlers. 


innumerable crowd--are 


They will tap their 


an 
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heads violently and frequently against wood or other hard 
substance, almost like a woodpecker, and so beat a tattoo 
that may be loud enough to be oppressive. It is very 
much louder, for example, for the size of the animal than 
the warning beat of a rabbit's foot, which is one of the 
very few noises made by mammals which one may claim 
definitely as a signal. The beetles—including the death- 
beetle—scem to tap, as birds sing, chiefly and above all 
because they enjoy practising a self-satisfying accomplish- 
ment. However the gift emerged, it is now indulged 
because it gives pleasure to the performer. Birds have 
developed a language far beyond the reach of any mammal 
or insect, though that language is not the song that 
delights our ear, but rather the lesser calls, murmurs and 
alarm notes, in which to some extent the female shares. 


In most animals there is one master sense much greater 
—so far as they can be compared—and finer than any 
other; and when we can discover this we may perhaps 
assume with safety that the other senses are unremark- 
able. Is there any single animal in which this master 
sense is hearing? In most insects it is certainly the sense 
of smell. The quite incredible distance at which a male 
Kmperor moth will discover a female has astounded every 
naturalist. The writer has never known the lure of a 
eaged female to fail; and it is believed that the scent 
* directional ” in 
bees, wasps, butterflies, moths and bectles. Some will 
even crawl through a keyhole into a shut room where the 
scent originates. 


carries miles. The sense is accurately 


A dog’s sense of smell excels man’s by 
many hundredfold. The moth’s may be as far in front of 
the dog’s. In birds the supreme sense is sight—ccrtainly 
in the eagles, which see rather than smell their prey from 
afar, and hawks and pigeons. Among the best listeners 
may be reckoned horses, red deer and owls ; but there is 
no evidence that their acuteness of hearing is at all 
comparable in quality with the sense of smell in dogs or 
moths. 


The live world on the whole is hard of hearing; yet 
if there is a fifth, sixth (or, should we say, an 


eighth ?) sense it may be more closely connected with 
hearing than with sight or sound. Many people in the 
War-—especially women—were aware of shell-firing at 
vast distances, but were often unsure whether they heard 
or felt the vibration. Insects, which have no central 
nervous system, and often possess rather inferior organs 
of sense—especially of ear—take up sensation by the 
little “* ganglionic centres,” or local brains, scattered all 
about their bodies. These nerve-centres may very well 
be sensitive to the vibrations of the atmospheric air which 
we call sound. They may hear, that is, without cars, as 
without consciousness. This may be so; but it is more 
probable that “ the recciver ” in their bodies responds not 
to sound waves which belong to the atmosphere, but to 
electric waves over the ether ; and if this proves to be the 
fact, a sense not known to us, though doubtless possessed 
by us in some measure, is part of the equipment of the 


insect. When the Queen bee holds her wings over her 
back and the high clear note, issuing from her wing 


the workers to their knees, the sound, as 
we hear it, may be a mere accident of the vibrant message, 
messages are not sound, but are translated 
back into sound because of our poor inability to receive 
them directly. 


sockets, brings 


just as wireless 


It is no explanation of the wonders of instinctive action 
knowledge—a human intuition, a horse’s terror of 
earthquake, a rat's desertion of a falling house, an eel’s 
cross-country journey, a bird’s bee-line migration, a 
moth’s response to the distant summons of its mate, a 
dog's homing sense--it is no explanation of these to 
attribute to the animals, as some have, an “ electric sense.” 


a 


As Occam, the old schoolman, advised, we must not 
multiply causes beyond necessity. Nevertheless, rece 
investigations at least suggest the possibility that insting 
may be prompted by ethereal vibrations which are yo 
comprehended in the senses of sight, hearing, smell » 
fecling, as we understand them : 

“Star to star vibrates light. May soul to soul 


Strike through some final! element of its own ?” 


But that again touches a wider question. 


ART 


LONDON 
R.W.S. 


THE GROUP AT 


GALLERIES 


THE 


Tur lesson that we are enly now beginning to learn from thy 
study of the historical side of art is that, generally speaking, 
an art reaches its highest in the carly period of its developmen: 
--in that period just before the craft has been thoroughly 
mastered, the period in which the artist still experiences 
certain amount of struggle with medium. The ver 
difficulty of overmastering the material seems not only ¢ 
project a certain vitality into the finished work, but at t} 
same time produces a greater purity of expression and 

technique which is more appropriate to the medium. 

It is only since our younger sculptors have started to cary 
direct in the material that we are beginning to get anything 
like that sculptural quality obtained by the Egyptian sculptor 
who aiways seem to have set themselves a problem a litt) 
beyond their comfort. Modern artists, on the contrary, hav 
arrived at such an advanced stage of virtuosity that their onl 
hope of attaining any of this vitality born of struggle will li 
in their determining that their conceptive problem will always 
be a pace in advance of their technical accomplishment. Only 
by some such resolve will they be able to overcome the ener 
vating slickness that is so common in every art to-day. 

The ambition of most painters, however, seems to be le 
concerned with art than with arriving, and ultimately scttling 
down to a humdrum repetition of themselves ; it is a social 
rather than a creative gesture on their part. 

The London Group has to be congratulated on the cour- 
geous way in which it has risked financial insecurity by re- 
verting to its original policy of exhibiting a large proportion 
of works which display an adventurous degree of interpretation. 
This policy can only be attempted at very grave risk as far as 
the purchase of pictures is concerned, for nowadays most pic- 
tures are bought only when the artist has proven that he can 
repeat himself ad nauseam, and when he has become dull and 
devitalized. And most buyers have not sullicient confidence 
in their own judgment to speculate on potentiality, nor 
suflicient knowledge of art and artists to recognize the fact that 
every work of art is an experiment, and that a problem once 
resolved holds no further interest to the true artist. 

A large number of the pictures in this exhibition not merely 
reflect the struggle of apprenticeship, but are the work of 
artists who, although they are already well known as extremely 
capable painters, are not content to go on * painting London 
policemen” all their lives, but are continually refurnishing 
themselves with new art problems. 

By acting as a kind of clearing-house of art where the mem- 
bers who become content to repeat themselves can be auto- 
matically absorbed by the other older societies the London 
Group will not only remain a vital organism which will 
foster art, but will also perform a unique and _ necessary 
function in the community. Most of the other societies show 
only the work of arrivistes and those predestined to arrive, 
and the public have little chance of observing the race, by 
watching which they might learn much more about art 

than by being mere spectators at the ultimate prize-giving. 

It is impossible in a short article to criticize the many 
interesting pictures and sculpture in this most stimulating 
exhibition, and I must therefore confine myself to enumerating 
the pictures which seemed to me to be of most value. Apart 


his 


from the works of such well-known painters as Mr. B. Meninsky, 
Mr. W. P. Roberts, Mr. Mark Gertler, Mr. Duncan Grant, 
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ifr, F. Porter and Mr. W. R. Sickert, all of whom are repre- 
ented by exceptionally fine works, there are also works of 
conspicuous merit by such young painters as Mr. Allan 
Walton (5), Mr. Michael Sevier (23), Miss Ruth Doggett (87), 
Mr. Cosmo Clark (101), Mr. J. W. Power (112), Mr. Douglas 
Davidson (124), and Miss Jessica Dismorr (145). 

fesides the powerful design for a War Memorial by Mr. 
Frank Dobson there are also good works in sculpture by 
Miss Betty Muntz (195), Miss Margaret Hayes (194) and 
Mr. Rupert Lee (191). 

W. McCance. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


COAL INTO OIL 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sin.—I am sure the 
temperature carbonization, using the word in the broadest 
sense, are due to you for your article, ** Coal Into Oil—The 
Great ‘Hf, in the 30th. Quite naturally, 
and correctly, vou take up the attitude * if it could only be 
done.” and perhaps L might be allowed to mention briefly 
The principle of the 


thanks of everyone interested in low- 


issue Of May 


what has already been accomplished. 
low temperature so as to avoid ** cracking ** and decomposition 
of the gascous and volatile matter evolved from coal, &ce., 
with the maximum production of oil. has been in the minds 
of many investigators the world for the past 
seventy-five years, although the first real systematic attempt 
to make solid smokeless free burning low-temperature fuel 


was that commenced by Thomas Parker over twenty years 


throughout 


ago. which we know to-day as the ** Coalite ” process. 

Most people who write and talk adversely about low- 
temperature carbonization seem to possess only the most 
fragmentary idea as to the work that has already been under- 
taken. It is diflicult, of course, for me to try to correct this 
impression in the space of an ordinary letter, but I may say 
iam personally acquainted with the details of over eighty 
different processes and with the contents of probably nearly 
one thousand patents. To-day there are in Great Britain 
the following processes with which large-scale experimental 
obtained :—** Coalite,” ** Maclaurin,” 
** Fusion Retort,’ ** Nielsen,” 
* Richards- 


experience has been 
“Merz and McLellan, 
Gas Corporation,” * Pure Coal Briquette,” 
Pringle.” whilst very important work has also been carried 
out by a large number of people, including Ilingworth, G. P. 


* Power 


and 








Lewis, FP. Lavaplough, the Midland Coal Products Co., Ltd., 
ind the Fuel Research Board. In the United States there is 
the “Smith Carbocoal.’ * Greene-Lauckes,” * Summers,” 
and the ** MeKwen ” pulverized fuel process (the latter, how- 
ever, being a British method), as well as the fine work of 
Professor Parr, of Illinois University : whilst the most elabor- 


ate large-scale work in the carbonization of lignite has been 
undertaken by the Canadian 
Saskatchewan, chiefly in 

and ** Tfood-Odell ”’ Then in Ger- 
again to mention a few only the “ A. V.G.,” 
* Fellner-Ziegler,”  " Lurgig’? ** Meguin,”’ 
methods, as well 


Soard at 


connexion the 


Lignite Utilization 


Bienfait in with 
*Stanstield ” processes 
have 
* Dobbelstein,” 
“Pintsch,” * 
as the very valuable work carried out by Franz Fischer, for 
Bergius 


Many we 


Stinnes,” and *‘* Thyssen 


and the epoch-making investigations of 
und his co-workers into the hydrogenation and liquefaction 
of coal. Lean only say again that it is difficult to convey any 


idea of the vast amount. of experience that is represented by 


example, 


the processes mentioned alone, 
ire very near practical suceess with more than one method. 
I read a paper the other week on ** Pulverized Fuel and Low- 
Temperature Carbonization ” before the Manchester Geological 
und Mining Society (Institution of Mining Engincers), in 
Which I tried to point out that the advances during the last 


and [I can assure you that we 


three or four years in the science of pulverized fuel firing 
mean a revolution in low-temperature carbonization, since 
for the first time we can burn any residual fuel available, 


irrespective of its heating value, volatile matter, mechanical 
condition, ash, coking properties, sulphur, and friability, at 
the highest efliciency under steam boilers. 


Many low-temperature carbonization processes have been 
struggling to obtain a satisfactory fuel to go along with the 
liquid products, but this is no longer an important matter, 
since this country consumes on stationary land boilers alone 
90,000,000 tons of coal per annum, whereas the houschold 
consumption—in which hard smokeless fuel is a necessity— 
is only 35,000,000 tons. I have suggested to the colliery 
industries that they should take up co-operatively without 
delay an exhaustive investigation into the whole subject of 
low-temperature carbonization, with a view to eventually 
adopting this method at many collieries and selling the 
smokeless fuel, liquid products, and gas or equivalent power 
obtained. There is no need for me to emphasize the revolution 
that will result in Great Britain if such methods are adopted, 
but it can only be done co-operatively, and it is almost useless 
to expect any individual coal or iron and steel concern to 
embark on such a matter single-handed. The whole question 
of national fuel economy in this country is really an appalling 
one, and although some of us have been shouting about it 
for years from the house-tops, it is only just beginning to 
receive adequate attention. I will simply say that if Great 
Britain were to adopt scientific methods in the utilization of 
raw coal alone, even apart from low-temperature carbonization, 
we could save certainly over 40,000,000 tons of coal per annum. 

Finally, I should like to point out that the Government of 
this country have apparently squandered enough money on 
wild goose chases for petroleum all over the world to have 
solved the whole question of low-temperature carbonization 
years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Davip Brown ik. 
46 Grange Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sir,—With the death of Camille Flammarion a great figure 
disappears. His long career was devoted to the popularization 
of Astronomy, and his books have interested and delighted 
hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic readers throughout the 
world. 

Though living in an age of materialism @ outrance, Flam- 
marion to the identifying himself with any 
dogmatie school or religious sect—never ceased to uphold and 
vindicate the cause of survival of human personality after 
as it was formerly called, immortality. Ilis clearly 


end—without 


death, or, 
presented arguments in this respect were chiefly that man’s 
mental conception of a higher form or plane of existence, his 
perpetual striving for truth and knowledge, and incessant 
quest of an ideal, his aspirations, cult of beauty and Art, even 

these could not be 
that 


materialistic theory, there 


as that innate sense of eternal justice in us 


the mere result of chemical, 01 ly material, reaction ; 


pure 


to declare, in accordance with the 
was no Intelligent Purport in the working of the Universe, but 


that the latter was simply an infinity of blind forces, was an 


insult to that “ infinitesimal spark of the divine in man” 
called reason. Were it otherwise, we were cheated, so to 
speak, and the whole thine became a colossal hoax. 

From pure correlation and analogy he was a staunch advo- 


cate of the inhabitation of other worlds—with forms of life, 


of course, appropriate to their surroundings by beings 


endowed with reason. ‘That millions of worlds, more or less 


like ours, disseminuted throughout 
cathedra devoid of 


vast space, in which we are 


also, should be pronounced ¢2 intelligent 


such a pronouncement as coming 
> (as he dubbed him) or * little man ” 


Flammarion the climax of 


inhabitants of some sort 
from the * homunculus * 
of this planet Earth—scemed to 
arrogant, conceited ridicule. 

One of his first The Plurality of Inkabited Worlds, 
had an enormous sale ; Astronomy reached 
in 1922 its 129th thousand. 
earthly mission was drawing to a close, Flammarion gave to 
the world as a legacy three years ago his last books, entitled 
Death and After Death, in which are embodied his full and 
final views anent these momentous questions. 

May his unfettered spirit, always eager in solving the riddle 
of our destiny, roam now at leisure among those enchanted 
worlds which, in mortal life, he so fascinatingly attempted to 
!--Iam, Sir, &., C. H. V. 


works, 
while his Popular 
As though conscious that his 


describe 
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MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.| 
Sir.—-Probably most of your readers shared, as I did, 
opinion that it would be a European misfortune if Marshal 
Hindenburg were elected President of the ¢ 
The modification of that view. which you have since expressed, 


was effected in my case soon after the Election by a visit to 


It is true that I did not mect any of the military 
but IT was surprised to find that my 
of the peaccful edueated middle class 


Germany. 
or reactionary 
friends, old and 


classes, 
new. 


including Catholics, were almost without cxception for 
Hindenburg. Negatively, his election had no fears for them. 


Nobody in Germany, they all said, wants another war, 
anyone knows how foolisii and impossible a war would be it 
is Marshal Hindenburg. But the ground for their 
support was that his election means a victory for morality, a 
return to honesty and high ideals, as compared with the lower 
standards and often self-secking methods of not a few of their 
Ministers since the War: and also that it would promote 
German unity. Even a atic member of the 
Reichstag our years ago had held 
Cabinet office —was in no way disquieted with the result. fe 
thought little of ilindenbury intellectually or as a politician, 
but spoke of him as an upright, honourable man, whose great 
aim unity of the 
German people ; 
of war, which is unthinkable and desired by none 

My experience was, of course, but the 
expressed to me were remarkably similar, and were in curious 
contrast with the few Belgian friends I met on the 
way out, who are dreading the war that they are certam will 
Looking at the past only they have reason to fear ; 
Treaty of Versailles leave their 
but, whatever the one could not 
help feeling that the vanquished were in a much happier and 
more peaceful state of mind than the victors. Sir, &e., 

Wowarn THonGKin. 


positive 


Social-Democt 


who sinee meeting four 


would be to work for the mouch-desired 


nor would his clection increase the chances 


very limited ; views 


fears of the 


come, 


possibly the does not con- 


sciences quite easy ; Cause, 
I am, 


Benwell, Farncombe, Godalming. 


THE LATE MR. J. E. ©. BODLEY 
|To the Editor of the Svecrsvor.} 
Sir,— Mr. Bodley’s death will be a cause of real regret to 


a large circle of friends, and a larger of readers, on both sides 
of the Channel. For he was equally at home on both: and 
on both his France was a classic. No Enelishmen, and perhaps 
few Frenchmen, knew that country better ; 
of Corresponding Member of the Insitute of —- Academie 
Morales et Politiques--conferred on him in 
1902 was an oflicial recognition of his successful treatment 
of a subject which, at the time, presented special difficulties 
to a foreigner. ‘The book did much to promote a good under- 
between the countries ; and 
France as here. Among his other works 
were The of Edward VIT. published by His 
Majesty's command, 1903; The Church in France, 1906; 
Cardinal Manning and Other Essays, 1912; LL’ Age mécanique 


and the honour 
Franee 
des Sciences 


standing two much 


appreciated in 


was as 


Coronation 


el le déclin de Vidéalisme en France, discours prononec aA 
Vinstitut de Franee, 1913; and The Romance of the Battle 
Line in France, 1920. 


Having graduated at Balliol, and been called to the Bar 
(Inner Temple) 1874, he was appointed Private Secretary 
to the President of the Loeal Government Board (Sir Charles 
Dilke) 1882; and Seeretary to the Royal Commission on 
the Ifousing of the Working Classes 1884, in which capacity 
he drew up the three Reports on England, Scotland, and 
Ireland respectively. He destined to make his 
mark in public life, and to hold office. But he was perhaps 
teo fastidious a critic both of himself and of others to do 
so easily ; and his health was uncertain. Even as a writer 
he began more than he completed: and the results of his 
industry, for he was industrious, should have 
than they were. His memoirs, had he lived to finish them, 
would have been of singular interest : for he was many sided, 
and an acute judge of men and affairs. Ilis friendship with 
Cardinal Manning, which dated from the Commission of 1884, 


seemed 


been greater 


and gave him access to French clerical circles, did not modify 
Hie was more intolerant, 
His grievance 


his somewhat statwart Protestantism. 
however, of Anglo than of Roman Catholicism. 


your 


German Republic. 


and if 


Se 
a. 


against the latter was, indeed, rather political than religious, 
he could not forgive what seemed to him the 
policy of the Vatican during the War. His own Politics 
were rather Whig than Liberal. He distrusted Democracy ; 
and was suspicious of Movements, from Tractar’ anism to 
Modernism ; both in Church and State the reigns of the 
first Georges were his Goddess Age. His powers both as a 
conversationalist and a letter writer were exceptional : and 
he cultivated both gifts. This was why, though of late Years 
his life had been one of retirement, he kept up his links with 


pro-Ge rman 


the larger world—-which, at least in England, he regarded 
with a certain detachment. Like M. Jéréme 


Coignard 
il méprisait les hommes. Ue had been, perhaps, too much 
behind the scenes not to do so. But under a certain assump- 
tion of cynicism lay a real knowledge 
human nature. 
no one 
am, Sir 


of and sympathy with 
In private life he had a genius for friends ship ; 
was a more reliable or a more generous friend.—] 


* A. F, 





THE FUTURE OF 

[To the Editor of the S 
Sir, —May T be 
currence with you in declining to accept “all the opinions” 
expressed by your correspondent who wrote in the issue of 


CANADA 
SPECTATOR. | 


allowed the privilege of expressing my con. 


May 16th on “The Future of Canada”? I cannot believe 
that there are many persons in that country who desire any 
other status than that which they now enjoy ; a status of 


complete autonomy which at the same time is consistent with 
our indissoluble union with the other members of the 
Empire of which their country forms a part. 
I have 
because of the 


great 
* Indissoluble,” 
but not because of any mere legal bonds, rather 
under 
of its incorporation in one or other of the two great 
Saxon 


said, 
obvious necessity, present conditions, 
Anglo- 
co-operation depend the 
safety and progress of the human race, 

As to the first of the three future conditions suggested as 
possible, that of complete independence, the late President 
of Queen's University, Rev. Dr. George M. Grant, one of the 
most influential publicists of Canada not in active political 
life, used to describe it as ‘a costly prelude to annexation.” 
At the time when he used these words I do not think that 
there could have been found a half-dozen or even half that 
number of men of any note in Canada to whom the suggestion 
of annexation would “unthinkable.” There 
been a time within my which goes back 
now for well years, when a_ political movement 
would not have stood instaatancously if it could 
be shown to savour of annexationism. The when Dr. 
Grant thought he had proved * Independence ~*~ to be but 
another name for annexation he considered that the argument 
was ended. 

Some time about the middle of the last century, it 
there was an annexation manifesto signed by quite a number 
of influential citizens of Montreal. Amone 
late Sir John Abbot, who thirty or forty years 
became Prime Minister of Canada and thus the official leader 
and head of the Tory Party. 
this abandoned all such annexationism or he 
could never have been accepted as leader of the party which 
has always assumed the position of the Loyalist Party par 
excellence in Canada. A decade, more or less, previously to 
Premier, the Liberal Party had advocated 
and adopted as its policy the promotion of a treaty of 
‘unrestricted reciprocity ” between the United States and 
Canada. <All that was necessary to secure its overwhelming 
defeat at the polls was to persuade the people of Canada 
that it was really a disguised annexationist policy. Sit 
John A. Macdonald, who was the leader of the Government at 


commonwealths on whose 


not have been 


never has memory, 


over sixty 
condemned 
refore, 


is true, 


these was the 
afterwards 
Of course, he had long before 
heresies as 


his becoming 


the time, used, if my memory is trustworthy, the term, 
“veiled treason” as descriptive of the proposal, and 
reciprocity was never again presented as a policy for the 


Dominion until the Laurier Government proposed it in 1911 
and was badly defeated because of its adoption. 

For fear of a misunderstanding at this point let me 
that what was objected to in the Liberal programme referred 
not the reciprocity in natural products and raw 
materials, which had been the professed policy of both parties 
down to the election of 1911, but the proposal of a “* commer: 
cial union” between the two countries, had to be 


explain 


to was, 


which 
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= 
alled “ unrestricted reciprocity ~~ to make it tolerable even 
to the Liberal Party by which it was adopted. 

[t is not at all certain to my mind that annexation would 
be welcomed as a policy by the United States. Your corres- 
pondent refers to the Pan-American bureau which has its 
quarters within hail of the capital in Washington. Iam well 
qware of its activities, but I should be surprised to learn that 
the Dominion of Canada came within the range of its pro- 
oramme. So far as I have been able to judge the sentiments 
af the people of Canada with reference to annexation, they 
are the same to-day as they have been for the past fifty years 
in the Parliament 
of Canada, of which I was a member in 1896. Whether he 
was in that of 1900 or not I cannot clearly remember. He 
never expressed his annexationist opinions in the House of 
Commons, and there was not another there who was known to 


and more. ‘There was one annexationist 


share his sentiments. 
The third mentioned 
fanew dominion between the Great Lakes and the Pacific 


suggestion by your correspondent 
Coast opens up such immensely diflicult questions that Tam 
quite sure it can never have been seriously contemplated by 
Canada. If the 
grain growers Of Saskatchewan have used such a threat as 
have been execedingly unwise, and 
from 
Britain. Which no considerable the 
least accomplished without bloodshed, the 
attempt to create a new dominion such as has been suggested 
But LT am 
not surprised to learn from your correspondent that these 
Administration. 


any sane and responsible public man in 


secession they 


While the independence of Canada 


that of 
impolitic as well. 
number of Canadians in 


desire, could be 


would be the beginning of sorrows for Canada. 


threats are not regarded seriously by the 
, 


[am. Sir. &e., B. 
(Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, retired). 


RUSSELL 


Florence 


May 1Olh 


HUDSON ON EPSTEIN 

[To the Editor of the Srrc raTor.] 
Six. The principal criticism of Mr. Kpstein’s panel in Iyde 
Park is that. even if it is an admirable work of art, it does 
not interpret the spirit of W. If. Hudson. Let me therefore 
quote a sentence from Hudson's book, A Hind in Richmond 
Park: ‘ The art, when 
it results in 
something 


revolt against * conventional even 


laugh at, is a sign of 
towards the 
creative powers, the desire of self-expression.” 
be a better Mr. Epstein? And it 


Hudson t., 


something we progress 
will satisfy the 
Could there 
from 


A. 


above arts which 


defence of comes 


himself.—I am, Sir, 


IRELAND AFTER SIX YEARS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
in his letter last week about the treatment 
the Irish State 
are never What facts ? 


After receiving no rents whatever for periods ranging from 


Sin. —** Agrippa ~ 
ree * some people 


are the 


of landlords under says 


satisfied.” 


two to four years, these landlords were extinguished by the 
Act of 1923. This Act wiped out all arrears prior to March, 
1920, and the Government became responsible for the 
collection, though not legally liable for the payment, of 
75 per cent. of all arrears after this date. About one-half 

nount due has been collected, but no move has been 


of the 
! 


appears likely to be made, to collect the balance. 


fixed by courts of law, and in many cases they 


Mage, OF 


The rents were 


are the sole income of the second and third generation of the 
Victinis of the Lrish land war. 

Under the same Act the landlords’ interest has been 
qu i on such terms as will necessitate reinvestment at 
8 px t. to secure the previous income. Those obliged to 
rei t in trus! ecurities lose about one-third of their 
nm 

lik addition untenanted land (including demesnes) 
ti th remmant may retain ean be compulsorily acquired 
ita price to be finally fixed by a gentleman who occupies 
Hf one and the same time the anomalous position of a High 
Cou judge and a high administrative official. I would 
retort to \erippa ~~; “ Some people are easily pleased.” 
Ia Sir, &C., PAUL. 


FISHING IN IRELAND 
| To the Editor of the Specraton.} 
Sir,—-As a very old Magistrate and Conservator, my experience 
was that in some places the R.I.C. did good work in enforcing 
the fishery laws, in others they did very little. As to the 
size of fish in Lake Corrib, over twenty years ago I was staying 
at Ashford and saw a trout of 17 Ibs. that had just been taken 
in the lake. We had a bit of him at dinner; the flesh was as 
red as a salmon’s. I should like to say that I hear the Civic 
Guards are doing very well indeed in enforcing Fishery Laws. — 
I am, Sir, &c., R. EK. LonGrtewp. 
Longueville, Mallow. 
MEMORIES OF AN OLD READER OF 
THE “SPECTATOR” 
[To the Editor of the 
One of your oldest readers re 
IT find that [have been a reader of the Speciator for just 
My 
with a publishing house in 


SPECTATOR.| 


Sir, ‘ently challenged compari- 
sOnS. 
seventy-one years, that is, since IT was ten years old. 
father, an 
London, had continued 
British 
the 
the Albion, which in the vear 


New York to vis 


blisher, 





American pu 
kn nterests. Ile was a subscriber 
which L think he 


took in, as I 


ilso { 
t 


riish 


to various periodicals, of valued 


the Spectator most. ife remember, 


354 paper published in 


Was il 


» information on Enelish matters to English 





residents of the City and to Americans who had English 
interests. On the 30th May, 1851, T had been with my father 
in London, had seen and heard Prince Albert open the 
Kixhibition, which was, as we all know, the work of Albert's 
Vision. imagination and organization. IL had returned to 


New York with fresh interest in matters, men and conditions 
in England. 

In 1854 the the 
papers of Great Britain, was naturally giving first 


War. I recall now my 


Spectutor, in common with other leading 
attention 
boy's absorption in 
articles, of the battles, 
which in those days loomed as battles. 
and Inkerman, and the delight with which I learned in 1855 
of the My the 
campaigns in the Crimea revived a few years later in 
the reading of the dramatic narrative presented in Kinglake’s 
History. Dr. Kane, the Arctic friend of 
my father’s, and I remember his speaking of coming back 


to the Crimean 
the record, as given in the Spectator 
vreat of Balaclava 


successful close of the war. memories of 


were 
explorer, was a 
tothe outer world after three years’ imprisonment, so to speak, 
in the North, and being met with the news of the capture of 
Sebastopol. “Who, where and what is Sebastopol 7” said 
Dr. Kane, who, absorbed in his own undertakings, was not 
familiar with conditions in far-off Russia. 

In 1857, the thrilling articles in the Spectator had to do 
with the Sepoy Rebellion. My father had had 
personal relations with Hutton and with Meredith Townsend. 
for 


pleasant 


Townsend was, as older men will recall, the authority 
Britain on matters in India. T had the privilege, years later, 
of publishing his important volume Asia and Europe. 1 
judge that the the authoritative 


presentation for thy speaking 


book will remain most 


English-s} peoples of the state 


of mind and the methods of thought of the Orientals in India. 
For the boys of my time events as the 


Cawnpore, the Relief of Lucknow and the Capture of 
Havelock was our hero. 


massacre at 


Delhi 


such 





were exciting. 
an article in 
American 
* Gr 


the 


westward 


In 1858, the Spectator commended to 


readers the first 
istern. I 


journey 


had the 


attention of its 





ai K privilege of 


of the steamer the 


being a passenger in this steamer in an excursion trip from 
New York to Cape May f was naturally impressed with 
what the reporters of the time called the “ majestic dimen- 
sions” of a vessel which was 600 feet lone, and which was 
provided, in addition to the power given by the engines and 
paddle-wheels, with six masts. It may be recalled that 


engines and helpless when, a year or 


sail-power were alike 
two later, the ° Great Eastern” was 


caught in a gale off the 


coust of Treland and, her steering gear having been carried 
away, Was, for two or thie da n ipele ss in the trouvh of 
the sea. ‘The cleverne f an Americ: passenger devised 
a steering apparetus which brought the vesscl fely to 


Queenstown. 
reason to remember with full appreciation 


taken by the 


Americans have 
the patriotism and foresight of the position 
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—. 
Spectator in the period of the Civil War—1861-1865. During LICENSED VICE IN SINGAPORE 


those years I was myself doing work with my regiment in 
Louisiana, Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, and [ had 
no opportunity to continue my reading of the Spectator, 
but I recall my father’s report when I got home in 1864 
that the friends of America, who were owners and editors 
of the great paper, had sacrificed important business interests 
for the purpose of maintaining what they believed to be 
the cause of the right— the maintenance of the American 
Republic and the abolition of slavery. 

Hutton and Townsend also held that the maintenance of 
the Republic was something of continued insportance for 
Great Britain and for all the English-speaking peoples ef the 
world. They realized that the American Republic stood for 
representative government, and as the English-speaking 
peoples had been responsible, from the time of the Magna 
Charta on, for the organization and maintenance of repre- 
sentative government, they held it to be essential that the 
great example of such government should not be crushed out 
The Editors of the Spectator were wiser in 
taking this part in direeting public opinion in their day 
than were John Delane of the Times, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Russell, and other English leaders, who were sympathetic 
with the attempt to break up the Republic. I recall the 
word of an old Major-General given to me in London in 
July, 1918. The news had just arrived of the fight at Chateau 
Thierry, the first fight in which American troops had been 
given an opportunity to show what they could de. The 
General came to me with a newspaper in his hands, and with 
ihe words, “* Major, those Yankee boys of yours can fight.” 
1 said that I hed thought they would fight ; they had fought 
with me half a century ago. ‘“ And,” continued the General, 
**there are one million of them in France.’ I answered, 
“There are two millions, and eight millions more ready to 
come.’ The General thought for a moment, and then re- 
marked: ‘* Major, we are rather glad we did not break up 
vour Republic in 1861. We think you can be useful to us.” 
The General's word in 1918 confirmed the wisdom of the 
position taken by the Svectator during the four years’ struggle 
of 1861-1865. 

The Spectator has 


of enisience. 


always taken position on the side of 
human progress. It is a satisfactory paper, if only for its 
optimism. Its Editors and its contributors are believers 
in the advance of humanity. I have had occasion to differ, 
from time to time, with conclusions presented in the pages 
of the paper, but I have always been able te feel a full measure 
of confidence in the absolute integrity of purpose and of 
utterance on the part of the editorial management and of 
the editorial contributors. I have told friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic that I consider the Spectctoy to be the 
best journal published in the English language, although 
T find occasional ground for question or difference of opinion 
as, for instance. at the present time, when the Specialor 
is giving support toe a Government thet is undermining the 
old-time and thoroughly tested English policy of freedom 
of trade.—-I am, Sir, &e., Gio. HAVEN PUTNAM. 

24 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 

{We trust our readers will not accuse us of vanity in pub- 
lishing so flattering a letter from one of the most respected 
and perliaps the oldest among them.—-Ep. Spectator.] 


MOROCCO 
[To the Editor of the Srrcravor.} 
It is a little difficult to agree with Mr. Arnold Lupton 
that Abdel Krim is a friend of this country in view of the 
Jatter’s past record; and if he were, his methods of 
warfare the burning alive of French prisoners and the 
cold-blooded murder of Spanish oflicers—would hardly entitle 
either him or his cause to any consideration on our part.—-I 
am, Sir, &c., CHARLES Prrrir, 
Carlion Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Sir. 


even 


¢.2., 


“SHIK SHAK DAY” 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.} 
Sm.--f am told that in Cloucestershire Qak Apple day is 
called Shik Shak day. Can any ef your readers please tell me 
why this is ? am, Sir, &e., 


n. Ne 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Smr,—The letter of Lady Balfour of Burleigh in your issue 
of June 6th will no doubt be read with great interest by a 
large number of people in Singapore and elsewhere, 4s it 
refers to a far-reaching evil, the prevention of which has 
been under the consideration of the authoritics for son, 
time past. To say that disease is “ rampant in the colony 
among natives and Europeans” is a gross exaggeration and 
will be strongly resented by the local and Colonial Goyer. 
ment and by the medical authorities in the colony. Sych 
cases do exist, as they exist elsewhere, but 
ratio to the population than in any large 
There is a great deal more vice in the city of London and 
other towns which wants attending to. Moreover, the 
houses your correspondent refers to are not licensed anq 
there are a much larger number of Japanese women thay 
Chinese. I know Dr. Rattray, whom her ladyship refers to; 
he is a most eminent member of his profession, has resided 
and practised in the colony for many years, and would not 
put forward any schemes or regulations unless they wer 
for the benefit of the colony and the welfare and protection 
of the community. Whatever he suggests will carry great 
weight with the official and unofficial members of the Legis. 
Jative Council when the new Enactment for the regulation 
of the evil comes up for debate, and they will undoubtedly 
see that such action is taken as under all the circumstances 
they think necessary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eveter. EpGarR MABER Tozer, 


not more so jp 


European city 


“TILL MAY IS OUT” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir.—In reply to the enquiry in your issue of the 6th inst, 
as to whether the advice “ not to cast a clout till May js 
out” refers to the end of May or to the may tree coming 
into blossom, I think it undoubtedly refers to the end of 
May. I have often heard the phrase, “‘ Cast ne‘er a cloot till 
May be oot,” in Scotland. The ‘* May” cannot refer to thy 
mey tree, as that tree in Scotland is not known as such. but 
as hawthorn.—I am, Sir, &c., DB. B. 


POETRY 


CANYON 
THERE was a time 
Wien, though my life already ran 
Lower than the common, pleasant haunts of man, 
I] marked it little. For then I still could climb 
(Though with an eflort) to the daisied green, 
And laugh in the sun 
With other youths and maids, till day was done 
And I must drop again from that bright scene 
To my sunken bed. 


ao 
gl 


The climb grew harder. Above my head 

Steep, lengthening walls converged and prisoned met. 
Yet still I could look up and see 

The waving treetops and blue hills ; 

And smiling faces would look down 

To tell me that the daffodils 

Were come, or the swallows flown ; 

Or, later still, to signal friendly grecting, 

‘That was half like meeting. 


3ut oh, 
Iiow long ago 
Is even that: for now 
lew venture to the brink 
(And those few shuddering) 
To note for a moment how 
No stone hurled down can bring 
An answering sound from sick depths dark as ink . « « 
Those dypths where my life goes 
Strait, silent, sunless to its close. 


V. EL FrRiepLaENbDER. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


FOX AND HIS SUFFERINGS 


(opyRIGHT IN THE UnNirep Srates or AMERICA BY THE 
{ , as 
New York Times.]| 


GEORGE 


The Short Journals and Itinerary of George Fox. Edited 
by Norman Penney. With an Introduction by T. Edmund 
Harvey. (Macmillan ; Cambridge University Press. 15s. net.) 


Tuose who think to find new matter of high importance in 
this volume (published in commemoration of the tereentenary 
of the birth of George Fox) will be disappointed. Though 
there are a certain number of * discoveries,” it must be ad- 
mitted that, on the whole, Penn, Ellwood, and the other 
Friends who edited the itinerary journals did their work well. 
Thev left very little unused in the documents which underlie 
the great Journal, either as regards the personality of Fox or 
the origins of the Society of “the Friends of truth.’ That 
is their full name, remember, and one in every way worthy. 
They are not friends of each other, but of something higher. 
But, though this warning against the expectation of dis- 
eoveries is necessary in the case of those who value intensely 
the savings and doings of Fox, it must not be supposed that 
the ~ hitherto unpublished ” dull or trivial. 
Though there were no great things left out by Fox's original 


material is 


editors and biographers, several of the smaller omissions are 


very interesting. For example, “the healing of a woman 
believed to be possessed.” Again, as the ably written intro- 
duction notes, there are tie two very curious phrases in 
which before a passage of protest George Fox speaks of 


something “* striking at 


this a spiritual experience of a kind so strong as to be almost 


his life.’ Presumably he meant by 


devitalizing—an experience such as modern men would call 
soul-shaking 
of personality and 
seem like a blow at the heart. 

One of the things which struck at Fox's life was the sight 
of the Nottingham——"a ereat Idol and 
Idviatrous Temple.” On another occasion 
it was the sound of a church bell that overwhelmed him, and 
st made the waters of Lethe pass over his head. But, 
vou could never kill the life- 


an experience W hich rocks the very foundations 


identity. Such experiences are apt to 


ereat chureh at 


as he phrases it. 


almo 
though you might strike at it, 
spirit of Fox. ‘To use his own phrase, that spirit was always 
“revived again by the power of God.” 

Fox did not merely suffer spiritual Ile was 
belaboured in body quite as badly as he was in spirit. It is 
difficult to read unmoved the account of his imprisonment in 


wounds. 





Joathsome jails—often little better than pits of filth—and of 
the wav in which he was stoned and belaboured with fists and 
clubs while he carried through England and Scotland his 
message to mankind. 

In truth, he was born for whatever was arduous, both in 
the spirit and the flesh, and his noble heart never betrayed 
him into fear, and very seldom into any thought of vengeance 
If he did record that these enemies usually 
was in the nature of an observation 


on his enemics. 
came to a bad end, it 
of the fact that the wicked did not really flourish, even in a 
dark and corrupted age. Here are noble words which express 
his permanent attitude when he 
was so bruised when I was cold that 


was despitefully used. “I 
I could not turn me in 


heart, but,” he adds, 








mv bed, and bruised inwardly at my 
“after a while the power of the Lord went through me and 
healed me, that I was well: Glory to the Lord for ever!” 


Ta this context [T may quote at length the following memor- 


able passage, one which shows how his greatness of spirit 
surmounted and illumined what in another man one nmiust 
have called the horrors of life. To Fox they were not horrors, 
S they never broke, or soured, or maimed his fervent 
spirit 
In Warwi | n Adderstonne when I was two miles off 
i Bell run upon a Market day tor a lecture, and it truck 
life, and L was moved to go to the steeple house, and when 
1 « - into it I found a man speaking: and when as I stood 
the people tl glorv and life shines over all, and with it 
I was crowned, and when the priest had done L spake to him and 
the people the truth and the light which let them see all that 
ever they had done, and of their teacher within them and how 
the Lord was come to teach them Himself, and of the seed of Christ 


in them; how the; were to mind that, and the promise that was 
to the sced of God within men, which is Christ; and it set them 
in a Hurry and under a rage and some said 1 was mad, and spoke 
to my outward Relations to tie me up, and set them in a rage 
but the truth came over all; and I was passed away in peace in 
the power ot the Lord God, and the truth came over all and 


reached the hearts of many people.” 


Here we are in touch with the essential thing in the person- 
ality of Fox—the thing that is the poise of his character. 
Nothing could upset his mental balance, though his nature, his 
spiritual and physical experiences, and the mystical character 
of his religious views seem superficially of the kind which 
belong to the unbalanced man. Instead of being unbalanced, 
he was a true statesman in religious polities. He never failed 
the essentials in human things. His 
by talk, or by other men’s ideas, or by 
He knew what he wanted to do exactly, 
He never, from personal feeling, or to 


to penetrate to mind 


was never awed 
their prejudices. 
and knew how to do it. 
get ease of mind, or from what Bacon so cynically called 
raised up obstacles against himself. 
Hlis ** theeing ”’ and “ thouine,” and take 
oaths, or to remove his hat have been very much exaggerated, 
as picturesque touches of this kind always are in the stories 
his whims about his hat, 


* niceness and satiety,” 


his refusals to 


of great men. It is obvious that 
his clothes, and his oaths, though this was, indeed, a piece 
of scriptural exactitude, were never practised in a boorish, 
Ile was a man of extraordinarily 


or foolish, or offensive way. 


good manners, and good manners in the very best sense. 
{ mean, he was not merely kind and benevolent at heart, 
but showed no roughness in his demeanour. Penn, who 


unquestionably knew how great gentlemen behaved, says that 
Only 


Penn's 


* civil beyond all forms of breeding.” 
won 


his manners were 


2 man memorable in this wav could also have 


description of Fox in moments of devotion. He 
frame in prayer. In a 


speaks of 
his **awtul, living, reverent word, 
nothing could be more ridiculous than Macaulay's well-known 
epigram of Fox as a man * too much disordered for libert: 
and not enough disordered for Bedlam.” 

That the true view of Fox is the one I have given requires 
no justification bevond what it the ordinary 
Nevertheless, it is worth noting that it is distinct], 
supported by the fragments of matter in the Short 
Journal and again in the Haistwell Diary. We get repeated 
of the man’s simple and, therefore, deeply impressive 
sounds a small one, it is 
Holland and Ger 
those travellers 





receives mm 


journal. 
new 


examples 


magnanimity. Though the point 


evident from the account of his travels in 


manv, and elsewhere, that he was not one of 
who lose their temper and make themselves objectionable, 
when tried by the stupidity of guides or the accidents of winds 
and waters. 

An amusing indirect example of Fox's civility. good breeding, 
and gentlemanlike bearing in the highest sense is to be foundin 
the Dutch female Quaker recruit, who got 
very much herself” after conversion. At a meeting 
near Amsterdam woman had 
fourteen vears on her handsand knees. Through * the wonderful 
hand and Arm of the Lord” she was, however 
her strength again, and very well.” 
the Haisteell Diary says. 
\fter the meeting she came to George Fox, but, 


account of 4 
* above 
he encountered a who gone 
* restored to 
ean go Many 


‘it being such a miracle,” 


people, 
went to 


see her. 
adds the diarist, “ sinee her Recovery, so many people going 
» her, and she not keeping Low in her mind, and in the 


Fox 


to sec 
into words, so George 
‘the Lord, and telling 


the 


fear of the Lord, was much run 


spoke much to her, Exhorting her to fear 
Low and 


humble before 


her that if she did not keep 

Lord, she would be worse than ever she had been, and the 

woman was much tendered, and confessed to the truth.” 
What a picture these stumbling words call to one’s mind ! 

The raving of the woman and the gravity of Fox are vividly 


brought before us, and vet one gets no hint of the poor creature 
being an impostor or of being treat das such by Fox. Truly, 
Iie never hinted to 


his criminal fcllow-prisoners that their sufferings were caused 


his mind was always tender to sufferers. 


by their own folly, or weakness, or wickedness. 

Before Ileave the Diary I want to speak of two points which 
have struck me very much—points on which one would like 
further information from someone who has specially studied 
the psychology of Fox and the early Quakers. 

One might have expected in an age so grossly, madly 
profligate as that of Charles IL. and James LL. to find constant 
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ailusions and exhortations of the Puritan order in Fox's 
Diaries. Yet that is not the case. He never denounces the 
sins of the flesh in his persecutors. [can only suppose that 
Fox instinctively felt that his business was to deal with the 
soul rather than with the body. Though he must have 
disliked the want of sexual restraint under the Stuarts and 
been horrified by the orgies of the Restoration, he probably 
felt that the essential thing was the change of heart. The 
gambling, the drinking, and the profligacy would right them- 
selves as soon as the victory of the spirit had been attained. 
In the same way, though an enemy of war and foree, Fox 
dwells comparatively little on such matters. Here, again, 
he was concerned with deeper things than social behaviour. 
My second point has todo with the mystical and psychological 
side of Fox. This side, it seems to me, ought to be treated 
more scientifically and carefully than it usually is. T want to 
know exactly what was in Fox’s mind when he said that he 
* had known God «xperimentally.” ‘The words had probably 
in Fox’s days a slightly different connotation from what they 
Again, what exactly did he mean when he used 
phrases during his examination before the 


have now. 
the following 
magistrates at Carlisle ?— 

* And they asked me if I were the son of God, I said yes! They 
asked me if L had seen God's face, I said yes. They asked me 
whether | had the spirit of discerning, | said ves. I discerned 
him that spoke to me. They asked me whether the Scripture was 
the word of God; | said God was the word, and the Seriptures 
were writings; and the word was before writings wer« which 
word did fulfil them.” 

[t is not difficult to see what he meant by saying that he was 
* the son of God,” but what was the exact impression which he 
wanted to convey by saying that he * had seen God's face ~ ? 
Presumably the phrase is to be allied with the phrase just 
quoted of “ knowing God experimentally.” Did Fox mean 
that he had, through some mystic usage, the power of getting 
into touch, as an Indian Yogi might say, with the Universal 
and the Absolute % Ilow one wishes that one of the magis- 
trates who tried him had been Sir Thomas Browne ! Ile might 
have drawn Fox out in regard to those mystical expressions 
and compared them with his own allusions to such Christian 
mysteries us ** Ingression into the Divine Shadow,” and the 
other examples of cestasy chronicled in the peroration of Urne 
Burial. 

J. Sr. Lot Sraacity. 


SIXTH COMPETEPION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 FOR A REMINIS- 
CENCE IN NOT MORE THAN 500 WORDS OF PROSE. 





A HUNDRED years ago many magazines printed in each 
* Ancedotes.” They 
were not necessarily the jests and repartees that we know 


number a couple of columns labelled 


Perhaps # reader had written of a signal 
another 
described how the local barber had taken to the composition 


now as unecdotes, 
instance of fortitude that had stuck in his memory 
of verse : 2 third would tell of the strange customs of savages. 
The columns made extremely good reading, and the miscellany 
columns of our modern papers are not a sufficient substitute 
for them. We should be very glad if our readers would send 
in for this competition any incident from life within their 
personal experience which they think it might be valuable 
or amusing to record. With a keen remembranes of our 
Jabours in) past competitions, we feel moved to plead for 
ivyped, or at least plainly legible. Mss. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. All entries must be received on or before Fridav. June 26th, 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 984 of this issue. 

3. ‘The ma and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must he written clearly at the toot of his anuscript. 


4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors, 
5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 


submitted. 
6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Speetator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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EXPLORING AUSTRALIA 


Early Explorers in Australia. By Ida Lee (Mrs. C. B. Marrigty) 

(Methuen. 21s. net.) 2 
Tur. discovery and early exploration of Australia has a unique 
place in the history both of our country and of exploration 
in general. 
grand scale of land fit for the white man to dwell in, and the 
pioneers were, to some extent at least, consciously serving 
the interests of what they already called Empire. “Ty 
us it was a great and important day,” wrote Captain Tench 
on reaching New South Wales in H.M.S. * Sirius * on January 
20th, 1788, “and I hope will mark the foundation . . , of 
an Empire.” Moreover England had lost her first great 
overseas settlement, the American colonies, in 1776. And 
thus although it was now generally expected that the inevitable 
destiny of any colony must be sooner or later to drop away 
from the mother country like an overripe pear, there was 
a certain sense of repairing loss about the pioneering work 
of the carly settlers in Australia. 

Science rather than any desire of acquisition carried Cook 
and the * Endeavour’ to Australia in 1770.‘ Under the 
auspices of British Science these shores were discovered,” 
says the tablet set up at Kurnell in 1822 by the Philosophical 
Society of Australia. 
England ~ by the first burial of an Englishman in Australian 
soil, by the discoverers themselves 
Sutherland: 


For one thing, it was the last discovery on the 


And the spot was made “ for ever 
a seaman named Forbhy 


“for the sound 
Of Christian burial better did) proclaim 
Possession than the flag of England's name.” 

What may be called the second stage of Australian dis- 
covery. however, was due not to science but to the exigencies 
of the early settlers of Sydney, who were completely hemmed 
in by that part of the Great Dividing Range which curves above 
Broken Bay on the north and below Port Jackson to the 
South. For twenty-five years the colonists tried in vain to 
pass the barrier. ** Over the hills and far away,” they knew, 
must lie a land of promise —but they could not reach it. 

* Many set out never to return ; often a settler in search of grass 

or a pioneer starting without proper equipment vanished for ever 
in the wilderness of forest; but his disappearance caused little 
surpnse and the country to the westward remained unseen and 
unknown.” 
The early attempts, from Captain Phillips in 1788 to the 
final success of Blaxland. Lawson and Wentworth in 1813, 
make a fine record of courage, persistence and ingenuity. 
Mrs. Marriott has set it down from the journals of the adven- 
turers themselves. Her narrative is almost as destitute 
of ariifice as the simple records upon which she draws, but 
it contains material for a score of adventure tales. In 1801 
Caley had sighted the promised land but, like Riehard before 
Jerusalem, he had to turn back from it defeated : 


“He then turned and looked westward! Before him lav that 
hidden region whose seerets so many brave explorers had vainly 
striven to discover ; whose fertile plains and wide rivers still await ng 
the coming of white men were to prove the goal of those who 


followed him on his path of exploration 


The rest of Mes. Marriott's book, three quarters of the 
whole, consists almost entirely of the diary of Allan Cunning- 
ham. Cunningham 
was a * Botanical Collector ~ for the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
who began his work as a member of the 
Oxley led in 1817 to trace 
Macquarie rivers. 


Here we return to a servant of science. 


expedition which 
the course of the Lachlan and 
Without neglecting (as the diary abund- 
antiv proves) his duties as King’s Botanist, Cunningham 
filled his pages also with the new knowledve of rivers. pastures 
and mountain passes which his companions were cleaning. 
Mrs. Marriott has done good work in printing this journal 
for the first time in extenso. There is scarcely more conscious 
art here than in the log-books of the seamen or the diaries 
of the pioneers of the Blue Mountains. but the journal is a 
storehouse of interesting observation. ‘ihe botanist in par- 
ticular will find endless material for the studs of whit ‘can 
only be called naturally 


uses the Latin names of his plants and even a sprinkling of 


pioneers botany. Cunningham 


the hideous Anelo-Latin technical terms against which of 


late a few flower-lovers. such as Mr. Salt. have 


protested. 
Fortunately, however, for the uabotunical reader these are 


not so exaggerated by Cunningham as they are by some of 
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our contemporaries. We may not care for the sound of 


«pentandrous solitary axillary flowers,” but probably the 
least erudite of us can guess what the words mean, and we 
can scarcely grudge this much technology to the private 
journal of a professional botanist. 

~ Cunningham was one of those disinterested scientists by 
whom what we call civilization is created. He was already 
looking forward to his return to England when he died, worn 
oul, in 1839. His journal is in 
the Natural History Museum at Kensington. Too often, 
though their work remains, such men are forgotten. Mrs. 


IIe is buried at Svdney. 


Marrioit’s volume should be weleome not less as a_ tribute 
to Cunningham than as a contribution to the early history 
of the Australian Commonwealth. 


rgy ’ ‘ ’ ‘ 
CHE CHURCH 
Elizabethan Episcopal Administration; An Essay in Soci- 
ology and Politics. By W. P. M. Kennedy. Vol. I. -The 
Vols. Ll. and Lil Visitation Articles and Injunctions, 
1583-1603. (Aleuin Club Collections XXXVI. 


I 


Ltd. £3 3s. the set. Vol. I. 


KLIZABETHAN 


Essay. 
1575-82 and 
Mowbray and Co. ‘parately 


tl 5s ) 


Tv is some years now since the Alcuin Club issued two volumes 
of Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Period of the Refor- 
mation (1536-75), with an invaluable introductory volume by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Frere: and Professor Kennedy, who 
assisted Dr. Frere to edit these earlier injunctions. now follows 
them up with a collection of articles for the crucial veign of 
Elizabeth. His introductory which fills the firsi 
volume, serves as a useful indication of the most important 


essay. 


contents of the documents, as well as a valuable interpretation 
of them. In it he begins by tracing the permanent forces 
which were at work in administration, the most important of 
them being the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, the Royal 
Articles and Injunctions of 1559 which amplified these acts, 
the * New Kalendar ~ of 1560 and the Thirty-Nine Articles of 
1568. Other amendments, such as the Table of Prohibited 
Degrees, the * Confession ” of 1561, the Royal Order of the 
same year,and Parker's Advertisements of 1566 were of lesser 
importance. Ile then proceeds to trace and explain the 
various problems which met the Bishops in administering this 
body of regulations, under the headings of the parish church, 
the parish clergy, the laity, the parish officials, and dealings 
with Puritan and Reecusant. Finally a seetion on Tudor 
Political Theory sets the whole subject in perspective as part 
of a Tudor theory of government 

Documents such as these have, indeed, as Professor Kennedy 
insists, a high political and sociological interest, apart from 
their narrower interest of detail. They not only throw light 
upon the administration of ecclesiastical discipline, but they 
are * a chapter in the history of the Renaissance and Referma- 
tion State.” 
eius religio ; 
national State that allegiance is claimed. This is the principle 
which lies behind the lone struggle over ** illegal ornaments,” 
a struggle in which neither extreme, whether Catholic * 


The spirit behind them is the spirit of cnius regio 
Keneland is to be one and uniform, and it is for the 


super- 
stitions or Puritan nakedness, received favour and in which 
there gradually emerged the permanent types of HKnglish 
parish church and parish priest. This principle, too, lies 
behind the twofold struggle against both Protesiant and 
Reecusant, which is excellently illustrated in the documents 
and analysed by Dr. Kennedy. Studying the problem of 


nonconformity diocese by diocese. as it appears in the in- 


junctions. he draws two general conclusions of importance ; 


first, that the zd. fine for nonconformity was consistently 
enforeed. and seeondly that “in all dealings with noncon- 
formity from the beginning to the end of the reign, emphasis 
was laid on popish recusancy to the apparent neglect of 
Puritanism.” The reason is clear: “the vise of Puritanism 
made a struggle inevitable in politics, sociology. constitutional 
machinery and theories 

The repression of recusaney saved England from 


of State. but it remained a domestie 


sirue 





heing towed in the political whirlpools of the Papacy.” 

The sociological interest of the injunctions is as great as 
their political interest. Tere we see the parish church and its 
ornaments, and the parish churchyard in which still, as in the 
Middle Ages 


sports and danet 


parishioners persist in holding their markets, 
and even” frays brawlings and bloodshed ” ; 


Lords of Misrule and Morris Dancers, indeed, presume ** unre- 
verently to enter church and there to dance and play.” We see 
the parish priest, sometimes learned and sometimes ignorant, 
sometimes sober and sometimes turning his parsonage into a 
tippling house and going indecorously clad in * great ruffs, 
great breeches, Gascogne hose, secalings and like monstrous 
and unseemly ~ We see the churchwarden, stag- 
gering under his multifarious duties, and the schoolmaster, 
now blamed beeause in Coventry and Lichfield there was much 
‘obstinate untowardness of divers voung gentlemen = in 


garinents. 


religion which doth argue a manifest and most intolerable 
corruption in their bringing up and in schoolmasters ” (truly 
a hard saying), now ordered to teach the children to pray 
daily on their way to and from school for increase of learning. 
We see the laity shepherded into church on Sunday and 
admonished not to walk about or openly reprove the minister 
when there. We see them privily clinging to their country 
superstitions, midwives using charms at time of childbirth, 





and wise men and women “ charms to cure man or beast, 
invocations of wicked spirits, telling where things lost’ or 
stolen are become, by key. book, tables, shears, sieves, looking 
in crystals or any other means casting of figures.” Moreover, 
the documents throw ar interesting sidelight upon the varying 
theories and legislation on the subject of usury during liliza- 
By degrees a picture of Shakespeare’s Kngland 
begins to form in the readers mind, little, and bright and 
clear like a picture in one of the forbidden crystals, one-sided 


beth’s reign. 


because much of life lay outside the scope of these injunctions, 
but a living picture for all thet. 

The historian ean have only one cause for regret in closing 
these carefully edited volumes. It is that they are confined 
to episcopal injunctions and articles. whereas it is really 
impossible to study the subject properly without a supple- 
mentary collection of the defecta and comperta, which form the 
evidence upon which a number of the articles were based, and 
of the records of eeclesiastical courts, which show how far they 
were carried out. With the comperta before him, the historian 
can judge how much of the erticles is common form and how 
much is carefully framed not merely to enforce general 
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regulations but toreform particularabuses. We have now four 
volumes containing all surviving articles for the period 1536 
to 1603. Will not Dr. Kennedy give us four supplementary 
volumes gathering together such comperia and such records of 
ecclesiastical courts as survive ? No one is better aware than 
he of their importance, for he has used a number of them to 
good effect in his introduction, but they ought to be available 
for the student side by side with these injunctions. No one 
would perform this task more admirably than Dr. Kennedy, 
and if the University of Toronto would spare him to make 
such researches as he could not carry on from printed sources, 
and if the Aleuin Club would undertake the publication of 
these essential supplementary volumes, they would be doing 
a valuable service to the history of the sixteenth-century 
Church. 


MEMOIRS OF A NAPOLEONIC 
OFFICER 


Memoirs of a Napoleonic Officer. Edited by M. Barrés. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. (George Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d.) 


Tuest memoirs were published by the French author Maurice 
Barrés, who died two years ago, and have now been trans- 
lated into English. The Napoleonic oflicer who wrote them 
was the grandfather of the academician and _ politician. 

Jean-Baptiste Barrés jotted down an “ itinerary” all the 
while he was upon active service, and afterwards in his 
retirement, when time hung heavy upon his hands, he wrote 
out his rough notes to please his son. The manuscript lay 
for a generation disregarded until at length the grandson 
himself, getting old and beginning to feel that sympathetic 
interest in his forbears which age so often develops, set 
himself to decipher its faded pages. He was delighted with 
what he read, and determined to share his find with the 
public. 

It is not easy to say how the book will strike the English 
It will depend in what spirit he takes it up. It 
[It consists entirely 

reflections. The 


reader. 
will not help the Napoleonic student. 

of detailed personal experiences and 
writer describes what he has seen among the trees ; he does 
not attempt to show the shape of the wood. Fighting 
was his profession. He had no thought of any cause, no 
interest in any plan of campaign. His feeling for his Emperor 
is more of the nature of military loyalty than of romantic 
enthusiasm. Obviously this French soldier was a very 
kind-hearted and very conscientious man. He had no fecling 
whatever against the enemy whom he desired to vanquish, 
and oppressed civilians as little as he could. He loved his 
comrades in arms, towards whom his unselfishness is touching, 
though he does not appear to regret their deaths. He took 
his sufferings as “fortune of war,” occasionally reflecting 
that war was a bad thing vet finding any interval of peace 
very dull and waxing enthusiastic over the delights of victory 
and the keen happiness of good fellowship. The point of 
view is not that of to-day. and therein lies its interest. 
Belonging to an old bourgeois family of notaries and doctors, 
he joined the * Chasseurs Skirmishers ” as little more than 
a poy. was present at Napoleon’s Coronation as Emperor, 
snd was soon fighting in Germany. At first the new soldier 
sheds tears over the distress of the villagers who lose every- 
thing that the troops can take from them. Before long, 
however, we find him pitying the looters, whom recurrent 
efforts at discipline punish with severity. “ Strict orders 
were given condemning to death all soldiers who should be 
found with linen. portable property, &c.’ If this order had 
been exceuted throughout the whole campaign the whole 
Grand Army would have been shot. Upon this occasion 
* several men did pay the death penalty.” A chasseur, a 


friend of the writer's, who took a goose, got off with a less 
punishment. Ife had the ill-luck to meet, while carrying the 


bird, “the Major in command of our regiment, who struck 
him a few blows with his stick. ordered that he was to remain 
a fortoight in the vanguard and that the goose should be 
hung round his neck until it became putrid.” 

“There is.’ comments the old man, looking back on 


his experiences, “no finer moment in life than the evening 


of a victory. If the joy is tempered a little by the 





regret caused by the loss of so many good and 
valiant comrades, it is not the less keen and_ intoxi. 


cating.” His delight in the rejoicings which take 
place in Paris to commemorate’ victories is almost 


childish. The feasts and fireworks, the noise and display 
are like champagne to his soul, and scem of themselves to 
make his hardships 
worth while. * After all we were young, we were marching 
all day and we were used to it.” The story of a roast chicken 
unselfishly divided till no one had more than a mouthful 
is one of the most moving passages in the book. 

The horrors of the Spanish War are the only horrors which 
really impressed him. He saw civilians tortured to get 
evidence of the murder of soldiers, and he shivers at his own 
memories. That incident, the death of his wife and_ the 
disbanding of the Grand Army, ** which for twenty-four vears 
had filled the world with its exploits.” are the only recol- 
lections which still pierce his heart in his old age. ‘ We 
vere,’ he writes, * scattered about the roads staff in hand 
like so many pilgrims begging assistance from the enemies 
we had so often defeated.” These enemies, he adds charac- 
teristically, were ‘more generous than our feilow country- 
men,” who called the last remnants of Napoleon's Army 
“the brigands of the Loire.” Maurice Barrés speaks of his 
grandfather's “humiliated and solitary heart *—a_ senti- 
mental tribute of pity which would, we think, have greatly 
surprised that stout-hearted warrior of an earlier world. 


even hunger, which he minds most— 


THES IRON MAN 


The Iron Man in Industry. By Arthur Pound. Boston : The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.75 net.) 
Science and Labour. Edited by T. Li. Humberstone. (Eri 


Benn. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Industrial Psychology and the Production of Wealth. B. 
H. D. Harrison. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 


Ir has often been thought strange that any human being 
should fail down and worship the work of his own hands. 
Modern man has found how little strange that is. He is a 
greater being than the savage: and to him too it has been 


s 
given to stand before his own creations overawed, browbeaten 
mystified. 

Ilis creation is the Industrial System. The powers he 
has marshalled in it have so far kept their places and done 
his bidding. But they grow apace. As they grow, their 
aspect waxes more distant, self-centred, mysterious ; increas- 
ingly suggestive of something alien, which might at any time 
begin to threaten and demand to be propitiated. There is 
a mood which even now is ready to take fright before it, and 
ery out in a kind of hysteria, What shall we do ? 

We take it that the balanced and penetrating writer of 
The Iron Man would depreeate such a mood. It may be 
impossible to say what to do. We should not be asking that. 
Worthier of us, and more to the point, is the other question, 
What is really happening? And what is happening—or 
the key to it—lies, he submits, in the spread of the automatic 
tool in industry. Automatic machinery has begun to over- 
run the whole face of manufacture with amazing rapidity, 
and it has but one ideal before it: to be so deadly efficient 
that no amount of stupidity in the operator can make it go 
wrong ; to be * fool-proof,”’ in the expressive shop phrase ; 
and thus, incidentally, to become the breaker of the tie between 
the man and his job ; the maker of anybody fit for anything ; 
the instigator, therefore, of a new nomadic habit in the 
people ; and the ultimate source of that * army of homeless, 
wifeless men and foot-loose women ~ which Labour in America 
is said to be fast becoming. 

The picture may be overdrawn. 
authors problem is the whole principle of specialization, 
the principle of * divide and rule.” 
down with arresting precision upon the essence of the thing 


Obviously enough the 
But his metaphor comes 
we have to reckon with. The only excuse for stating it more 
prosaically as a principle is that,so stated,the light of a wider 
knowledge comes more easily into it; and the spectre of the 
Iron Man as the enigmatic, implacable idol fades the more 
easily away. For this manner of thing, of course, only fades 
in light. The hope for the benighted savage, prostrate like 
us before the work of his own hands, lies in his knowing that 
thing before which he falls for what it is; and our hope 
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for speedy deliverance from our own Juggernaut depends 
similarly on our knowing it for what it is ; namely, a principle 
of human nature, and one with a place in our mental as well 
as our industrial economy, if only we could find it. 

Science and Labour has its interest from this point of view, 
A slim, well-cdited volume of papers by an unusually strong 
cast of prominent speakers at the Conference lately held 
between the British Science Guild and the Labour Party, 
it reveals no fact more interesting than this-—that ** Science,” 
who made the Iron Man, is definitely bent on secing that he 
does not unmake us. Witness, especially, the section on 
* Science and the human factor.” And even the dexterously- 
made book on industrial psychology before us can hardly 
well be read without the additional impression being left 
that this concern on the part of Science for the human factor 
Relevant here 
is this competent and well-posted writer's almost anxious 
carefulness to emphasize the difference between old and new 
in industrial psychology; the difference between tie pioncer 
American brand which made straight for industrial eflicicney 
and the newer British school of Dr. Myers and his colleagues, 
which is out te protect the victims of eflicieney. Tt would 
seem that we at least mean to know our Juggernaut, and 


is a growingly genuine humane concern. 


know what he does with us. 

And how distant is the day of full and saving knowledge % 
Yow long is it goine to take before we find the angle from 
which to approach our ron Man and find that he is no Jugger- 
naut % Doubtless, a long time. Yet it might have been 
interesting to pause and glean what symptoms there are, even 
in these books, of its approach. Prominent among them is a 


most curious bewilderment as to whether mechanized pro- 
duction is really enemy or friend. We have certainly been 
taught to regard it as the sworn cnemy of the soul. But is 
not * motion study ~ for the soul? And what is it but the 
more perfect mechanizing of production? The machines 
themselves, moreover, surely struck a fetter from the soul 
when they took the cramping, crushing toil away. And so 
with many ether of the incidents of industrial mechanization, 
We cannot develop these points further here. But if they are 
any true indication, then it would seem that all the lines are laid 
for a tolerable issue out of our perplexities, and only some 
fertilizing touch of circumstance is wanting, for even the Tron 
Man to turn at length and greet us with a not unfriendly face. 
J. W. Scorr 


LITERATURE 


By J. 


CURRENT 
WANDERINGS AND EXCURSIONS, 
MacDonald. (Cape. ts.) 


Ramsay 


Tr is not quite easy to define the charm of this book. ‘That 
it has charm is certain, for it has many grave defects and 
yet is so pleasant and readable that it must have a com- 
pensating charm. ‘Take the defects first. For one thing, 
it is not a book at all, but a mere collection of articles dug 
up mostly out of old copies of Forward so that they may 
be commended to readers of the Spectator, for this reason, 
at least, that they have probably never read them before, 
Then the style is often overdone with that tiresome tendency 
to rhetoric which is the curse of the orator——and not least of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—when he takes to writing ; he cannot 
say a simple thing simply. The thourht is often vague, and 
at times obscure ; the jokes are often tedious : the Scotticisms 
are too frequent; the allusions out of date. Where, then, 
lies the charm? Well, in a remarkably sympathetic per- 
sonality that makes itself felt. through these pages, even 
through their rhetoric. You cannot help liking the man. 
We is so cultivated, so full of the historical sense, so genuinely 
fond of travel and with a kind of gentie melancholy that 
is very attractive. Uf there is any reader of this paper who 
feels at all weak in his political allegiance, we would warn 
him earnestly against this book. St would infallibly make 
him —or her 
Ifow picturesque, for instance, is the aeecount of the day 
In Oxfordshire and the description of Broughton Castle ; 


impatient to serve under so charming a leader, 


how just the description of the Channel Islands as a place 
of exile; how admirable are the two biographical essays, 
especially the essay on Jean Jaurés. It is ai book, as 
Mr. MacDonald says in his introduction, of miseclaneous 
moods and subjects, spread over nearly twelve vears, but 


oe 





through them ail there is the same attractive personality— 
sympathetic, cultivated, sincere. 

WILLIAM CAXTON. By Henry R. Plomer. (Leonard Parsons, 

4s. 6d. net.) 

Tu time is not yet ripe for a definite book on Caxton. William 
Blades’ classical work is still the authority for all relevant 
typographical and technical details, but we await an adequate 
account of the background in which Caxton produced his 
books, the conditions of supply and demand, the struggle with 
the Continent, the conflict between manuscript and printed 
book, the conditions of circulation, the vcry bread and butter 
details of the relations between printer, patron and public. 
Mr. Plomer, whose contributions to the early history of 
English printing rank among the highest, has attempted to fill 
the gap by combatting the theory that Caxton was a follower 
of public taste for his own personal profit. The present 
biography is too nobly idealistic in tone, too much the fairy 
tale told to the children, too full of * no doubts ” and * we 
mav readily believes,” but it should serve to stimulate the 
fading interest in a man who need not have printed the 
Canterbury Tales, the Golden Legend, and the Morte d Arthu, 
but somehow decided to do so. 

THE ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE SHIP OF FOOLS, 

By Fr. Aurelius Pompen, O.F.M. (Longmans. 21s. net.) 

Trius is a book for specialists, for those who, when they have 
done learning about the newly fashionable age of Skelton and 
Erasmus, will tell us exactly how Ifumanism came to 
England. Meanwhile Father Pompen and his like rake over 
the Tom ‘Tiddler’s ground of Tudor literature and give us an 
occasional light on manners amid an intolerable deal of 
useless and pedantic detail. Because Barclay translated the 
German Ship of Fools from a Latin rendering with some slight 
aid from a French crib the author thinks this an example of 
French Renaissance influence in England. On these lines 
North's famous Plutarch would be another example. A sense 
of humour would have avoided this error of emphasis. The 
Ship of Fools came from Germany, and is one of the world’s 
great monuments of satire. Any discussion of it necessarily 
throws light on the intellectual and = social stupidities of 
Renaissance Europe ; but it is a pity that Father Pompen, 
with his illuminating and recondite knowledge and vast 
industry. should have joined the dustbin school of research. 


mI Yry r 
FICTION 
STREAMERS WAVING 
Streamers Waving. By C. H. B. Kitchin. (Hogarth Press. 6s.) 


Miss Crame lives in Bloomsbury with two friends. She 
wears her great erudition lightly. she is prone to self-analysis, 
and she has fallen in love with an amiable young athlete 
whom circumstances allow her to see only at very rare 
intervals. ler efforts to mitigate this separation constitute 
the action of Mr. Kitchin’s book. * T have a great capacity 
for pleasure,” she tells her doctor in the course of an 
imaginary conversation ; 

* Provided with (thanks to Hipswell and Holtby) over five 

hundred a year, no relatives to whom I must account, no occupa 
tion, no seruples, a comfortable home, charming companions, 
1 should soar through existence, a veritable albatross of delight. 
Yet, what am 1? A caged linnet. an ass in the shafts, a glow- 
worm climbing up an are-lamp.” 
It takes time for Miss Clame to realize that her capacity for 
pleasure is balanced, and soon is to be overbalanced, by a 
greater capacity for pain. Mr. Kitchin has a slightly artificial, 
altogether delicious sense of the open air: and in this intoxi- 
eating clement the streamers of Miss Clame’s caprice at 
first wave gallantly enough. Soon they falter, the, droop, 
they hang at healf-mast. The catastrophe is affecting and 
beautiful: the curtain-call, by which all the characters in 
turn display their proper humours on the doorstep of Miss 
Clame’s last retreat, though over-long perhaps, would draw 
tears from a stone, 

A kind of brilliant self-pity, subtly allying itself with 
one’s own, is the secret of Miss Clame’s almost irresistible 
appeal. We can forgive her for being cleverer than ourselves 
because, by some freak of insight. some infusion of flattery, 
the author has identified us with her. She is pathetic, but 
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only just pathetic. Many novelists before Mr. Kitchin 
have broken butterflies on the wheel, and some have shown 
the wheel in danger from the butterfly. Miss Clame gives 
as good as she gets; she would be invulnerable but for her 
passion. 

The outlines of the book are sharp and clear, and it has a 
curious brittle quality that will break and splinter, one feels, 
but not bend. Often elliptical and at times elusive, 
Mr. Kitchin is never at all hazy, never leaves us in doubt as 
to the genuineness of his effects: his touch is staccato and 
precise, the lights are all turned on. His thought has a rare 
richness and depth of texture, and he is in turn impressionist, 
symbolist, romantic and realist. Yet to emphasize his 
capability and virtuosity would be to suggest a mechanical 
element in Streamers Waving that it is entirely without. It 
is a lour de force, inasmuch as the author ** goes out” for his 
shots and gives a dazzling exhibition: one’s instinct on 
putting the book down is to applaud, clap the hands and 
stamp the feet. But such a demonstration would not be 
quite fair to Mr. Kitchin, for he is genuinely serious, and his 
uncanny knowledge of how a thing is done does not blind him 
to the importance, greater or less, of what he is doing. For 
fun he may invert a standard but he never misplaces one, 
and his irresponsibility, that and flickers with such 
charming effect, or at times less happily stiffens into per- 
versity, is the expression of a singularly mature and consistent 
There is some- 


starts 


attitude towards literature and towards life. 
thing at once defiant and defensive in this attitude, which 
seems to court life with one hand and repel it with the other, 
and yet never contradicts itself. The mannerism and pre- 
ciosity which Mr. Kitchin is occasionally betrayed by 
this recoil from life may irritate as well as entertain; but 
it is often at such moments that he is most worth reading, 
for his desire to annoy is as salutary as his gift to amuse. 
We look forward to his next book and warn him that, with 
Streamers Waving still in their memory, he will have set 
disappointment well within the reach of all his readers. 
L. P. H. 


into 


NOVELS 


The Red Mass. By Valentine Williams. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—A thriller placed on the very appro- 
priate stage of Paris in the days of the French Revolution. 
The hero, Hector Fotheringay, having fallen into dire disgrace 
regimentally, is sent on the orders of Mr. Pitt to fill the 
post of a captured Dutch revolutionary and becomes secretary 
to the notorious Couthon. Even more striking than Hector’s 
hairbreadth escapes from detection is the account of his delivery 
of a message to Fouquier, the Public Accuser, at the moment 
when the Toilette de la Guillotine is being performed on that 
day's batch of victims. The reader would be really worried 
by his anxicty for the unhappy hero were it not that the dates 
when the net of circumstance is closing round him are those of 
the first days of the month Thermidor in the second year of 
the Republic. ven when escape seems impossible, if Hector 
ean but carry on for a few more days, it is obvious that the fall 
of Robespierre can be counted on to save his life. 


Just Impediment. By Constance I. Smith. (Melrose. 
7s. 6d. net.)—-T'wo of the principal characters of this story are 
old enough for their sentimental adventures not to be very 
attractive. The book is much concerned with the rest- 
lessness of a woman just passing into early middle-age, 
Violet Nicholls, who is married to a worthy though disagreeable 
husband. The men who come about the house are more 
attracted by a girl who lives with the Nicholls than by Violet 
herself. The various attractions. misunderstandings, and 
reconciliations of these two women, a middle-aged soupirant 
and a younger man form the motive of the book. 


Ashmorlands. By Winifred Boggs. (Herbert Jenkins. 
Ts. 6d. net.)—The story of a family founded by an Admiral 
who in the cighteenth century built a house to his fancy 
which resembled a ship low down in the water. The 
Ashmorlands, both family and house, are portrayed in 
a romantic and attractive manner, and the three fairylike 
triplets, though they are curious descendants of so stalwart 
a figure as the Admiral, are fascinating. 


Madonna and the Student. By Isabel Neilson. (Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)—Music, winter sports, and the Munich 
University are the theme of this novel. It is chiefly inter- 
esting for its picture of post-War Germany. The excitement 


OTHER 


and misery caused by the fluctuations of the mark, the gay 
night life, and the scarcity of food are all vividly drawn 
and make a real effect on the mind of the reader, 





The Ship Beautiful. By Charles Allen. (Warne. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—It is inevitable that the psychology of a blind man should 
be the principal interest in Mr. Charles Allen’s story, The Ship 
Beautiful, for we understand that the author himself has lost 
his sight and has, therefore, only too much reason to under- 
stand the mental development of the early blinded. The book 
is called * A Two-fold Tale,’ and consists, not only of the 
story of Richard Burnard’s life in New Zealand, but of a fan- 
tastic legend of adventure, in the relation of which to his 
small nephew the blind man finds his catharsis. Perhaps 
both stories suffer a little from their mingling, and the reader 
will find difficulty in understanding whether he is in New 
Zealand or in the fairyland of imagination. Christopher, 
Claribel Island. and the Ship Beautiful herself are all charming 
creations and Mr. Allen writes of them with great sympathy 
and tenderness. 


Utter Happiness. By Frank Savile. (Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—A story * featuring.” as would be said in the film world, 
the strong silent man in perhaps his happiest development 
as the upright British administrator of a native provinee in 
Africa. The scenes which pass beyond the seas are excellent 
examples of this style of fiction and contain well-written 
sporting and other adventures. ‘There are no less than three 
love motives which run coneurrently. It must be owned, 
however, that the characters are merely typical of their 
species, not living human beings. 


Watling’s for Worth. By UHorace Annesley Vachell. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Vachell succeeds 
in interesting the reader in his book whenever he deals with the 
commercial methods of Watline’s, an enormous modern 
store, instead of with the private affairs of Mr. Watling and 
his daughter and the young man with whom she has fallen 
in love. Business fiction is generally interesting, but the 
author has not quite succeeded in mastering the technicalities 
of his subject. 


Tales of the Troubles. By Lord Ernest ITfamilton. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—Irish rebellions in the 
seventeenth century form the theme of Lord Irnest 


In each story the cruelty of the 
native Irish insurgents seems, if possible, worse than in the 
one before. There is a certain echo, too, of more recent 
accounts of outrages in that unhappy country. The studies 
are based upon facts obtained partly from the archives of the 
Hamilton family, and partly from State papers. 


H[amiliton’s seven studies. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
BORROWING 
KIDDY. 


EMPIRE 


By ARTHUR W. 
In a very able article which appeared recently in 
the Observer, Sir Josiah Stamp dealt with the 
general question of our foreign loan policy, and, referring 
more especially to the semi-embargo which. still exists 
upon foreign loans placed here, Sir Josiah gave some 
very good reasons why this embargo has had to be 
imposed and why it may be necessary to continue it for 
a while. Among other considerations there is, of course, 
the question of the effect upon the Foreign Exchanges 
and, therefore, upon our gold reserves, which might be 
produced if we were lending too heavily abroad, even 
though it can be admitted that such loans often have 
the effect of stimulating our trade and, in course of 
time, expanding our exports. 

Meanwhile, however, it is quite clear that there is 
one form of loan on which no embargo has been placed, 
namely, that represented by the borrowing operations 
of our oversea Dominions, and in what jfollows it 
must not be supposed that I am for a moment suggesting 
that any such embargo should be imposed. Nevertheless, 
it would be well, I think, that the magnitude of Empire 
borrowing should be clearly recognized for one or two 
reasons. In the first place, there is rather a tendeney 
on the part of some of our Dominions to suggest from 
time to time either that the Home country is not 
sufliciently performing its duty in subscribing to Empire 
loans, or else that the terms of such loans might be made 
more favourable for the borrower. It should be clearly 
understood, therefore, that throughout last year and 
again this year our Dominions have directly benefited 
from the embargo placed upon foreign loans here, for 
had the London Money Market been open to all and 
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sundry it is quite certain that our Australian Dominions 
could not possibly have obtained the huge sums which 
have been raised here during the past eighteen months. 
It is only fair that this preferential treatment to our 
Dominions should receive adequate recognition, while, in 
addition, it must be remembered that our Dominions are 
always able to borrow on terms almost as good as are 
obtainable by the British Government or our Home Cor- 
porations because under the Colonial Stock Act these 
Colonial loans automatically become full trustee securities. 
Eupire Goto Demanps. 

There are one or two other reasons, however, why it 
may be well that cognizance should be taken of our loans 
to oversea Dominions. Commendable as the objects 
of the loans may be, the fact remains that they can 
encroach just as much upon the savings of the community 
and even upon the funds available for financing Home 
industry as though the money were actually borrowed 
by a foreign country, and in this same connexion it is 
also quite as possible for Empire borrowing to move ex- 
changes against us and affect our gold supplies as though 
the borrower were the United States themselves. Indeed, 
it would not be at all surprising if in connexion with 
the large Australian loans raised this vear we were to 
see a fair amount of gold taken from this country to 
Australia. Until we returned to the Gold Standard a 


good deal of gold went direct from the United 
States to Australia on London account, but now, of 


course, the tendeney will be for the demand to centre 
upon London. 
AusTRALIAN Borrowinc. 

Although there has been a little borrowing for South 
Africa and certain of the Crown Colonies, the bulk of 
the Empire loan operations during the last eighteen months 
has been on account of our Australasian Dominions, 
and how extensive were those operations during 1924 
is very well set out in an article in a recent number of 
the Australian Insurance and Banking Record. There 
the matter is dealt with, of course, from the Australian 
standpoint. And it is quite clear that in Conservative 
circles in Australia there are some apprehensions as to 
whether the borrowings may net have been a little too 
rapid. During 1924, the total amount borrowed in 
fresh money by our Australian and New Zealand 
Dominions amounted to £45,852,000, quite apart from a 
total of £30,773,000 issued for conversion purposes by 
certain of the Australian State Governments. OF this 
fresh borrowing {€37.951.000 was for Australian and 
£7.870,000 for New Zealand. The total can be classilied 
as follows : 


Australia. New Zealand. 


£ £ 
CGovornmenits (excluding  con- 
Versions an os 83,580,997 6.0000 C00 
Other publi hodies a nib $400,000 L.S70.000 
37,980,997 7,370,000 
Add conversions (New South 


Wales. Queensland and South 


Australia) ee 30,772,037 _ 


£08, 754,034 £7.870.000 


Quite the largest total borrowed in fresh money was the 
loan of £16,000,000 to the Commonwealth Government, 
of which, it will be remembered, £10,600,000 was issued 
in May and £6,000,000 in November of last year. More- 
over, even apart from the Australian Government, the 
local cities and public boards issued during the year 
amounts running into a total of £4,100,000, so that the 
total of new borrowings and conversion operations together 
amounted to well over £80,000,000. Since the beginning 
of this vear, Colonial borrowing has again assumed 
fairly large proportions, the total amount raised during the 
jirst half of this vear being approximately €26,.500,000 
(including conversion operations) practically the whole 
of which represented borrowing by Australia, 


Tue Wit.inc Investor. 

Tn the light of these figures I do not think that the 
British investor can be charged with any coldness or 
even apathy in the matter of investments in the loans 
of onr oversca Dominions, especially when it is remem- 
while we have given prefercntial treatment 


bered that 


———— 
_ 





to Empire loans over foreign borrowings of an ordinary 
nature, we also raised last year very large totals jy 
connexion with loans for the financial reconstruction of 
certain of the Central European countries. In connexion 
with these Empire Loans, however, and especially with 
the Australian borrowings, there are just three points 
which seem to eall for consideration. The first is: How 
far the borrowing is sound, even from the point of view 
of Australia itself. The second is the question of whether 
the proceeds of the loans are sufficiently devoted to foster. 
ing Immigration into Australia, and the third is the effect 
of the loans upon the Australian exchange. 

FINANCING DEVELOPMENTS. 

With regard to the first of these points, it is quite 
clear that financial critics in Australia are not altogether 
comfortable themselves, for, in the journal from which 
we have quoted, and where, of course, only the figures 
for last year were available, there is a reminder of the 
fact that these big loans constitute heavy annual 
remittances to London, while it is considered that * The 
rapid growth of public debts is hardly supported by a 
corresponding progress in the development cf the 
country or in the total population of the Commonwealth 
which alone would warrant the present scale of loan 
expenditure.” This, be it remembered, is not a London 
view but is local opinion as expressed in the leading 
banking journal of Australia, and therefore it emboldens 
one, when dealing with the further consideration I have 
mentioned, namely, as to whether these Empire loans 
are sufliciently directed to the development of Empire 
resources along the lines of encouraging emigration 
from the Home Country. It is that particular object 
which undoubtedly fires the imagination when we speak 
of financing the development of our Empire resources, 
and it is certainly such considerations which would seem 
to constitute the chief justification for really large 
Dominion borrowings, whether the matter is judged 
from the standpoint either of the borrower or of the 
lender. 

QuESTION OF EXCHANGE. 

The further point IT have mentioned, namely, the 
clfect of these large loans upon the Australian exchange 
is also, T think, deserving of attention, though the points 
arising are of a somewhat different character and perhaps 
affect Australian banks quite as much as the Australian 
Government. During the past vear or two the difliculty 
of obtaining remittances from London to Australia, save 
at an exorbitant premium, has been a most serious 
matter and has been a source of grave inconvenience to 
all trading with Australia. This difficulty has been 
enormously aggravated by the huge balances accumu- 
lated by our Dominion Governments in London as the 
result of berrowing here just at the very time when 
the trade balance in favour of Australie already gave that 
country command of large credits here and when the 
pressure to remit money to Australia was exceedingly 
great. And, so far from the Australian Banks being in 
a position materially to relieve the situation, complaint 
has been common as to the difficulty of effecting remit- 
tances save at so heavy a premium as to act as a 
deterrent to commercial activitics. Latterly, and since 
this country has gone on the Gold Standard, there has 
been a material improvement in the matter of exchange 
facilities ; but, if Australian borrowing ccntinucs on its 
present scale, it looks as though a good deal of geld 
might have to go from this country to our Australasian 
Dominions. 


FINANCIAL NOTE 


The results of the Columbia Graphophone Company provide 
a striking commentary upon the world-wide popularit\aof the 
gramophone, for the company is paying a total dividend, 
including bonus, of 40 per cent., and adding considerably 
to the balance of undivided profit. The balance: - sheet shows 
a remarkably high degree of liquidity for a commercial com- 
pany, and from being an offshoot of an American company, 
the British concern, under its able management, has attained 
such prosperity that it is now obtarming control of the successor 
to its American parent, thus securing that the company’s 
trade name will be associated only with products in which 
the shareholders of the British company are interested. 

A. W. K. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





—__—— 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 
FORTY PER CENT. IN DIVIDEND AND BONUS. 


NEW SHARE OFFER TO ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS. 

Vhe Annual General Meeting of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, Limited, was held on June 4th at Winchester 
House, E.C. 

Sir George Croydon Marks, C.B.E. (chairman of the company), | 
presided. ; 

The Secretary (Mr. A. E. Hall, F.C.1.S.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—The report and 
accounts have becn for some time in your hands, and | will ask 
vou, first of all, to agree to take them as read. (Agreed.) 

; STRENGTHENED FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL POSITION. 

Your directors are happy to be able to direct your attention 
to the fact that while they are justified in recommending that 





from the actual trading protits earned during the past year there | 
should be paid by way of dividend and bonus a sum amounting 
to 40 per cent. upon the Ordinary capital of the company, and | 
also to make further provision for our staff by placing £7,500 

towards our staff pension fund, there remains to be carried forward | 
the substantial sum of £47,176 towards the next account, compared | 


with the sum of £18,056 brought forward from last year’s accounts. 
(Hear, hear.) | 
Liettp CONDITION OF BALANCE-SHEET. 

As you will have seen, the balance-sheet still remains in an 
extremely liquid condition. The factories stand at a_ higher 
figure in our books than last year owing to the considerable 
extensions made during the period under review to enable us to 
cope with the increased demand for our products. Notwithstanding 
this, the cash. investments and stocks still show a very large surplus | 
over ereditors. Stocks stand at £74,000, as against £43,000 last 
vear. This Increase a) rely reflects our increased turnover. 
Sundry debtors amount to £162,000, as against £148,000 last year. 

OvER £70,000 IN GILT-EDGED INVESTMENTS. 
Our gilt-edged investments stand at over £70,000 compared 





with £50,000, and the cash is slightly down at £40,000, as against | 
£52,000. Against this you have creditors at £102,000, as against 

{87,000 last year. You will also observe that we have written | 
off the item of £4,500. which appeared in last year’s balance-sheet 
under the heading “investments in associated companies.” This | 
item represented certain investments made for trade purposes, | 


which we consider it sounder not to represent as a definite asset. 

The financial position, therefore, presentsa very liquid appearance, 
the net excess of stocks, debtors, cash. and investments over 
creditors amounting this year to £250,000, as against a liquid 
surplus last vear of £207,000. 

Onsecr OF PREFERENCE ISSUE. 

As vou are aware, since the last annual meeting, by a special 
resolution you euthorized the creation of 200,000 additional Ordinary 
shares of 10s. each and 300.600 7 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares of £1 each, which Preference shares were offered for public 
subscription and many times over-subsecribed within one hour 


of the list being opened. | 

he object of the issue of Preference shares was to enable your 
company to acquire an important interest in the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company of America, the successors of the original company, 
who were the parents or founders of the company in this country. | 

Bont TeeMs OF OrDINARY SHARE OFFER. 
You will remember that. in addition to the creation of the new 
Preference shares, vou also authorized an additional 200,000 Ordin- 
ary shares. We propose to issue 100,000 of these Ordinary shares to 
the Ordinary sharcholders of the company onthe bonus terms of 30s. 
RELATIONS WITH THE STAFF. 

The happy relations of the company with their entire staff and all 
engaged at their works continues, and the directors have pleasure 
in recommending that the amount of £5,000 which was given by 
you from the profits of 1923 to form the nucleus of a staft pension 
has now been inaugurated, should be this year augmented 
00 from the profits of the 


fund, which 
by the allocation of a further sum of £ 
past year. Lam sure that it will give you as much pleasure as it 
; 
hk 





las given your directors to associate yourselves in this way with the 
well-being of your employees. (Hear, hear.) 

I now beg ferrmally to propose : * That the directors’ report and 
aceounts for the vear ended March 3lst last, now submitted to thi 
ineeting, be and the same are hereby received and adopted, and that 
. dividend of 12! per cent. per share and a bonus of 20 per cent, per 
share (both | s inecome-tax) b paid upon the Ordinary shares of 
the company, making, together with the titerim dividend of 7) per 
cent., a total distribution of 40 per cent. for the year ended 
March 8lst. 1925. and that the sum of £7,500 be allocated to the 
tatt pension Tut | 

twill ask our indefatigable managing director, Mr. Louts Sterling, 
to second th iotion. andalso toan werany questions you may wt hh 
to ask. 

If it is ye pl ie to pass the resolution which | have proposed, 
the dividend warrant will | posted to-nivlit Cheers 

Mr. Le a. ri managing director) seconded the resobutien, 
and, in the absence of questions, it was at once put to the meetin 
wnd earricd unanimously 

The retiring directors (Mr. Michael Herbert and Mr. H. L. H. Hill 
were re leeted. and the auditors, Messrs. Gérard Van de Linde arc 
Pon, wel reappointed 

A vote of than to the chairman, directors, and staff concluded 
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15,000 Horse-power 


SS. RANCHI 
A CRUISE TO 
the NORTHERN CAPITALS 


16,600 Tons. 


NORWAY and 
23 DAYS AUG. 15 to SEPT. 7. 





FARES from 30 GUINEAS. 





cruise passengers will have a brand new P. & ©. liner as their pleasure 
it sea and their floating hotel in port. The “ RANCHI,” the second 
to be completed of four beautiful 16,600 ton vessels designed for the India 
Mail Service, has four passenger decks; an electric passenger lift ; handsomely 
appointed pub ic rooms, including lounge ; writing and card room ; smoking saleon 


and large airy and well-lighted dining saloons ; broad promeni - 
a skilled Pa 
larsée and not more than two 


decks ; a first class orchestra and were tall There is 
GALHOLMEN 
passengers will be berthed in 


limited number of cabines-de- 
4 R: 
BERGEN 
‘YSSE 
2 OSLO (A trams), 
won 


On this 
yacht ¢ 


duze. The cabins are unusually 
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e pa" ; ~ ROTTERDAM exploring the beautiful Sogne and the 
. - Mardanger Fjords, the “* RANCHI” 


northern capital cities \ plan of the itinerary 
RANCHI” and her Cruise with a 
be had on application 


will visit the more attractive of the 
is shown above \ programme picturing the “* 
cabin _ and any a 1 further information may 
and further information, app 
GROSVENOR, 

LONDON, 


‘rocramme Berth 


Pp. & ‘0. ‘CHIEF. ' PASSENGER OFFICE |. 1 
P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 


Sei uger), | 
S.W. 1. 
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CANADA ~*~ 


UPREMF. for health—on the Atlantic 
S and in the tonic air of the Dominion. 

Supreme for interest—amidst Canada’s 
Supreme for enjoyment 
Visit 


the new 





glorious scenery. 
in the land of sport and recreation. 
Canada this year—for new ideas in 
Canadian National Railways study 
ment throughout the tour. 

Trips organised. arranced. 
fares, Ocean and Rail from £43 10s. Od. | 


filet X with itineraries of 12 Tours and other } 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


world. The 


your comfort and enjoy- 


Shooting 


Reduced return 
Write for Lea 


and Fishing Guides 


information. 
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ACROSS THE WESTERN OCEAN 


by a Canadian Pacific Liner in four days; then two days 
on the St. Lawrence River to Quebec and Montreal. 

A choice of tours in Eastern Canada and U.S.A., or 
through the Canadian Rockies to the Pacific Coast, 
Canadian Pacific ali the way. These are suggestions for 
a fascinating and profitable holiday. 


Full details of cost, what to see, and the time required are given in 
CANADIAN PACIFIC PLAYGROUNDS,” a 
booklet just issued and obtainable tree of charge. 


Jom the TRAIL RIDERS of the Canadian 
August 8—10. 


CANADIAN dag he RAILWAY 
62-65 . ays - LONDON, 


103 
en en 


Rockies, 


Cross, 
Street, 


Charing 
Leadenhall 
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UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 
REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 
To 

SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
HOLIDAY TOURS 

to MADEIRA or CANARIES. 

ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & 


alfo) 
co 


MAIL 


Also to 
HAMBURG 





Yenchurch 
Southampton, 
d Glasgow. 


Fares and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 
Street, London, i Sranch = Offices” at 
Birmingham, Lec a y M: anchester, Liverpool, ar 
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TINENTAL )) MOTOR 


Moro 2A Py = VATS | PULLMAN 


TOURS 
Answer “Answer the call of the open 


road. Se: 
Europe from a comfortable Motorways 
armchair. Have you realized the advan 


tages and pleasures of this kind of travel? 








Venice, etna, Italian Lakes sna 23 days. 
Chateaux of the Loire, and Switzerland . ees occ 216 
Wales, the Lakes and Scotland . ia Mon — a 

One inclusive charge, London ¢ Londen t Jilustrated 
Brochure “Hi from CONTINENTAL MOTORIVAYS, LID., 98 
Wigmore Strect, london. Ri ng Mayfair 5428. 
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Ireland Again! 


IRELAND lies open to 


the tourist. 


For the holiday maker 
at least it is the greatest 
newssince the Armistice. 
It adds a thousand miles 
of beauty to the loveli- 
ness of the West Coast. 
It is North Wales and 
Comwall, and the Isle 
of Man, and the High- 
lands over again. Ireland is the Old World’s 
choicest garland, poised on the western border 
in friendly challenge to the New. 





SPACIOUS IRELAND 


There are not so many people in Ireland as 
elsewhere. There is room there and freedom 
there. You can still climb a mountain in 
Ireland without a permit, or push a boat out 
on a lake without asking leave. Streams and the 
fishing in them are, for the most part, free in 
Ireland. The Shannon and its tributaries are 
among the best fishing rivers in Europe and free 
for the most part from end toend. The Great 

kes of Ireland are free. Some of them are as 
big as an English county and as full of fish as 
the Strand is full of omnibuses. 


A CUP O' KINDNESS 


Ireland these two years. Wherever 
you go you see cottages snugly 
thatched, roads improved, and a 
bright smile of welcome for the 
Mm visitor. Ireland, hospitable Ire- 
land, opens the door wide to the 
British tourist, confident of the power of her 
beauty to draw him to her side. 








Hotels have been restored, redecorated, refitted, 
refurnished. It is not too much to say that 
nowhere in Europe to-day are there hotels of 


LMs 


TO IRELAND 


he Mail Boat Route—Holvhead to Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown) for Dul 


The Mail 
The Holyhead Beat to Greenore 
The Fleetwood Boat to Belfast 
The Heysham Boat to Belfast 
The Stranraer Boat to Larne 


H. G. BURGESS, General Manager ST. PANCRAS e 


their size better equipped or better managed than 
the bigger hotels in Ireland. 


WHEELS OF IRELAND 


‘\_) On the Railways the services are 
excellent. Expresses are frequent, 
and restaurant car services ade- 
quate. New motor coaches, with 
tyres like featherbeds, are running 
on the coach routes of the West, 
and little children run out of Irish 
cabins to cheer them as messengers of peace and 
goodwill. For ten years Ireland has been closed 
to the tourist, and none has felt that deprivation 
more than those who knew Ireland well. Great 
will be their joy to revisit Ireland, but greater 
still the surprise and delight in store for those 
to whom Connemara and Donegal are but 
names, whose eyes have never feasted on the 
beauty of Killarney and Kenmare. 





WHAT TO DO 


The Great Southern Railways of lreland, an amalga- 
mation of all the railways in the Free State, own 
teurist hotels at Killarney, Kenmare, Parknasilla, 














Cavagh Lake, Mallazranny and Galway, also at Cork 
y 
and Limerick Junctions. 
Enquiries f r literature and advice should he a idressed 
to the Commercial Manager, Kingsbri Dublin, or 
; 
to the Irish lourist Association, W i 
Dublin 
The Ulster Tourist Development Association publish a booklet w th full 
information about holiday tours If and sport tn the north of Ireland, anc 
will forward a copy on ation to the Organising Secretary, Ulster Tourist 
Development Association, Belfast 
wey have their own railways in 
tcls, toc Lhe railways serve the 


1 and the coast westward to Donegal, 
ort cf their guests at Larne, Portrush, 
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A well-chosea 
menu, a choice 
wine or a good 
tobacco out- 
weigh all price 
considerations 


GOLD BLOGK 


GUT PLUG 


t-0z. Packet 1/3} 
2-02. Packet 2/7 
j-lb. Tin . 5/2 











ES, Sir! one spirit looks 
much like another, but 
that's as far as it goes. 
You will soon sense the difler- 
ence with my spirit—PRATTS 
PERFECTION—in your tank. 
You will note the quicker 
pick-up, increased power and 
greater mileage. Not only 
that, Sir, examine your engine 
after six months running on 
PRATTS PERFECTION and 
you will be surprised at the 
minute amount of carbon in 
cylinders and on pistons. And 
my spirit is always the same, 
pure and uniform, guaranteed 
not adulterated with any other 
brand or grade 


Tamed PETROL PATROL 





SLL EL ROVUUIL AE ROOODUOLE DE AMEVLY) 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always 


ANCLO-AMERICAN O1L COMPANY LTO 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE, LCNOON Swi 


DA 415 














LINEN TABLE DAMASK 


| N! THING finis he of double damask. It 
. g a deuit y all its own, and there is no finer b. ac kground 
| for crystal, silver and beautiful chir Robinson & Cleaver’s double 
is the first essential to a be sotibed table. 


Irish Linen double damask table cleths and 


surpasses the exquisite 
possesses 


| damask 
SP 66 Pure 


napkins. Design Festooned Chrysanthemums. Can also be 
| supplie« d in bluche “ll design. | 
| 2 xX 24 yards ... _— sale eo. each 43/- 
| 2%3 48/- 
LINEN NAPKINS To MATCH. | 
22 *& 22 inches - dozen 26 ~s 6 inches - dozen 44/6 


Let us send you 6 Cony pon Cata! » No. JOP. 
our goods, and pay carriage on all orders of 20/- and ufwarts tn the 
'K. Goeds exchanyved tf not satisfactory, or moncy refunded, 


‘ROBINSON & CLEAVER, | 
BELFAST. LTD., Liverpool. 


We guarantee all 


London 














(ZLOAG’S 
GREEN SEAL PORT 


A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 


57 / per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
-” ro . ‘ - , 
’ vottles by post for 10/- 


Iwo trial | 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 
Famed for Ports for over 100 years. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Establis hed 1837. Incorporate 


) 

a 1,000 
100 

) 


EAD OFFI I 71 CO RNHILE, London, E 
» GRAN] LD on the Bank's Br es tl he Aus- 

| t f New Zealand PEGRAPIHIC REMLE 

or sent for collection. 


nch 
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rms which may be ascer- 





» also 4 S 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
tz ped on application. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“Il APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all thos« 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service 


| WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


}4 to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
| ‘*ONE IN A MILLION.” 


Will you also remember the Life-Boats in y« 





ur will? 


There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lorp Harrowny, Grorct o: Sure, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. ¢ ary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. , # 
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| THOUSANDS 


| of ailing wee n sitous London cl t nee of a cl 
} The Childre Country He slidlay Fur F t | 1 
| children away this year, but many, many m 
ARE WANTING TO GO. 
Wi u l 
| som 'E: Al. ¢ FS 


} if Strand, London 


“FIRST ; PUBLIC “APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 


| THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued 
| and Trained, 
£10,C00 wanted for Urgent Reconstruction. 

DO HELP US. 


Se 
THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16, 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W.!,. 








Free of Charge, 15,600 Girls. 
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wee un scihieacteieas la taactasaatainbaalaiaad’ ne , 
+ q| Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


The Finest English Apple Wine. 
The 


Favourite Summer Drink 


wherever it is known. 


“Quantock Vale” Cider 


Its superior quality is proved by the 
a the highest awards, in open competition 
large agricultural shows and 1l Brewers 


fact 








Several readers of ‘The Spectator have deseri 
the finest cider they have ever tasted. 
Prices moderate. Please send r list, mentioning “ The 
Spectator,” 


Ltd., 


The Quantock Vale Cider Co., 


North Petherton, Bridgwater. 
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FRENCH WHITE WINES 
, , , ] ’ 
FOR DINNER USE. 
The increasing popularity of these delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following:—, 
Per d Pe 
Bottl 4 Bot 
Vin de Graves ied : ; 30 17 
Do. Supcricure wee “ae 36/- 20 
Sauternes... ‘ oe 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure as ; oa £2/- 28/- 
CARRiAGI 1 i i Kingdos 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited. 

37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER HOUSE. 26, MARKET STREET. 
ESTABLISNED 1863. 

Sed 

| a ta ea at ew ee eee cee ee eee ee F 
Uni | Popularit 
LAYER’S Navy Mixture 
: must be an unusually good 
: tobacco. It is a favourite 
pipe tobacco of all classes of 
smokers. In shop and factory, 
in the most exclusive clubs, in 
camps and distant outposts of 
Empire, afloat or ashore you will 
always find a large proportion 
of smokers with “Player’s” in 

their pipes. 

You have only to try it to 
understand why it is so popular. 
PLAYERS 

_ P.10€2 
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Rexae OPERA. COVENT GARDE. 
the LONDON OPERA SYNDICATI SEASON 
Ol GRAND OPERA published in the Daily Paper 
] ANISH LONE! INES SS by formin enial friendships 
through Ae belt j | write SECRELSARY &§.R., Cunbrid 
S I lor ~ Vy l 


Jud PXHIGITION Ad iii : ‘EW GALLERIES, 
a PALL MALI EAST 10 to ¢ 


For 


Sale and Co £ et. 
UNIQUE 


rt DOR. HOU SE. 
E ASTERN ¢ UNTH s old i ’ sient for golf ar 
a Coast, a utely uns] i t} iow - »| 


or | Wilei g shroud | low price { i 
OLD-WORLD THATCHED COTTAGE, 











‘ Well and 9 mea 
(i | ( ] dist } ] ld " 
i { ( is ( i 1 all ta i 
Count 
IOSS & GRAY, 
“4 wad "Phone: Mayfair 1559. 
M RS. BE MMING,- 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK 
2 furnished roo! t to Lriti tlewomen kach re 3 
se i vl s-ring { sand Waite lov apy 
1 Hemming has five he i sixty-eight 
We E STON -SUPER- MARE for Health and Happiness.-- 
oo it PLATS OLE utitul and healthy p waned su ind- 
t ivie lf-contained 1} decorated, every modern aid sanitary 
! yy ! N j ‘ 
dnp UrTy, © Is Weston Ma 
NJ EW | Delightful Holiday Caravan to Let. Corfort- 
- ibl rd i om » bunks in | Ki UR, 
Ash! 4 Iten. 
Kk ENT .—Quaaint, roomy, detached cottage, freehold, 2 parlour 
pret 1 ut ; 1. i pri 
‘ \ 1A 4 7 t Ws s 


dAanied. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Appointments, Vacant and 


FING EDN ARDS re HOOL,— 


























Wiel Lb ©OR Git 
the HEAD-MISTRESS-Si Hich School f ( will | ’ t 
t} lof the 7 nt t f the Head-Mistr | Bb. H 
Maj £.%., t ( i tio! N 1 rt 
ppointment 
rhe n H I-M eruy 1 iJ 1ove 
Candid mitt i el t! United | m or 
) i Valen 
rh \ requested per lep ition t¢ 
0 ) l trai lett pl tion and t 
o t i t! t Mr. HW. bh. IERD, Kine Edwat 
School, Bi ham, plication y be obtain ) 
whom an mden t ! nent hd dare 
th wi Hich Ol er "oth v 
ihic ¢ 1 leducat i t j t npletion t u“ 
‘ w Pupil j 21 j ‘ { n Uni it } l 
{ med oH ' Cor i ber pete every year 
for Open Scholarshiy to ‘ i cleewh Ht School is inspec d 
rd wit dt Z its t i 1 jad iti tis conducted under the 
Bosrd’s Regulations for Secon Schools rant tlso 1 ived from Local 
Edu Author 
i | ) Md at ) gir Alla tang 
} I ppoi it li M t! Pj thor the ¢ 3. 
rh i il { 
N is | J 1 ! ievs 
Birmin 
tun " 
porrsxovr > R AMMAR SCHOOL, 
Phe Gon s invif priicat f e post of HEAD-MASTER will 
im i 
mr ry will t 1.00) by trict ! neut ) to 
) per an 
Appl i pa = hould be sent not 
later th J 26tl the CLERK to t GOV! I the School 1 
whom frurt! information can i 
Candid tust hold 1 honour lezret Univ t the 1 I 
| Kinudor | es than 40 Dae unless they h iid previous ©) 
as a Mead-Master Seas 
YAREERS FOR EDI CA ED ~ GIRLS. — Unique ‘Training 
in Seerctarial Method x to twe > month Residential on st - recom- 
mended and posts after training Ire pointinents De; rtm nut.— 
CENTRAL UMPLOY MEN 1 BUREKAL AND set bests AREI 3 ASSO- 
CIATION INCORPORATED) + Ru sell Si W.< 
QOCIETY OF SS. MARY AND NICOLA L ANCING, 
K Applieations are invited for th HEAD-MASTER of Lancing College, 
Sahematente " will b we 1 on application to Me PR ELMAN AND SUN, 
Solicitors. JOA Geor St H jibar L ondon W. 1 
SPLENDID “OPPORTU: NITY for a iady wien capital 
+ t nted for ver il-established and H-} wn P. ry Part Lar 
how a } sures vaading : ox 1200, The Spectator, 13 Yerk Street, Cov nt Gaz len, 
W.C.2 a ies a = Se 
Foreign. 
IWISS FAMIL Y with resident French Governe:s receives 
S riris wishins t tly Freneh Also paying gues Own tara Beautiful 
country near Lake Thun, Highest references.—Mime, DE STELG ER, hiesor Lisie, 
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—_ 
— —sa 
A U PAIR.—Wanted as companion to clergyman’s daughter \ EN TWORBRKT H. 
for summer holidays. French, German or Swiss schoolgirl of 12 to 15. Seaside BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL F _. GIRLS 

cottage near Dublin. Highest references given and a requieed. Lox 121, the Spectator, Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, has A., — 

13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W. Principal : Miss M, DAVIE, B. Vo Ma oe 
pe Reape “ The School stands in its own grounds of 10 bene, facing Bournemouth p ~ 

Entrance Scholarships, aya reli 

Prospectus trom the PRINCIPAL, ** Wentworth,” College Road, Bourne mout ae 


Lectures, Scholars hips, Xr. Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd h. will be 


ge Ol 


-—————____ 
: TRRPSTTY , : - | FINHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMI 
NIVERSITY O} LONDON. ST. BRIDE'S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONS mua 
































A { se of fi rh 3 wae) Use PT TR NTION AND CRITICAT, 1 > a } 
she ot . oe Hit : 4 p. —— tt Apt ge x Fas by — : The Schoo! Buildings and Boardinge- Mousses (three Senior and two Junior) are Publi 
S. PHILLIMOR D.Litt., LL.D. (Professor of Humanity in the University emated on hill overlooking Firth of Clyde. : ; : 
of Glasgow), at. Uz iV ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.G. 1), on Preparation for examinations of English and Scottish Universities, Domestig os 
WED NESDAY, THURSDAY and FRIDAY, JUNE Ivth, Isth and 19th, 1925, at | Science Department. Fees 120 gus. to 135 gns. (exclusive of Music and Dancing), 
5.30 p.m, At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor H. E. Butler | TWO Entrance Scholarships of £30 each, tenable for four years, olfered to girls of 14; 
. M.A. (Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Professor of Latin in the University) __Ulustrated prospectus on applicat ation to HE AD- MISTRESS, 
Admission Free, without Ticket. ‘aaa a o , ace aoe 
EDWIN DELLER. Academic Reg gistrar, Ss PAUL'S GIRLN’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, HAM. 
- — MERSMITH, W. 6 
LULEEN’S COLLEGE, LON dD oO N. The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will tak : 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 7, 8, and 9. Thesg Me 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, scholarships exempt the holders from payment of tuition fees, — Application should pares 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWAKDS, M.A. be made to the High-Mistress at the school, The last day for the registration of esta’ 
The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students as well as | © andidates is Tue sday, June 16th, Agn 
a GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Girls a oa Se eee np —— eeuuiies 
By the recent extension of the College buildings. increased facilities are given r YHE D OWNS SCHOO L, SEA EF >RD, ‘ 
for the teaching of Science. In addition to preparation for other Public Examina . 
tions stun nts may now be prepared for the Pre-Medical Examination of the Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETL 4 CAMERON, Honours School of h 
Conjoint Board in Ch mistry and Physics. 7 Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford 
A one year’s training in Housewife 7 and Houschold Management and one in Bracing air trom Downs and sea ¥ 
Secretarial Training are also offered lo all Resident Students taking these or | ——————— — ===! =5 mi 
Other Special Courses ample opportunity is given tor Visiting places of interest in - 
London, For all pirticeulars of Colk 





to th Wat den, Miss E. LEWER 


An t3e4? Harley Street, Wel ee Bons Schools and Colleges. <i 


\ “ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, SALUSBURY ROAD, | REGHORN te TLE SCHOOLS, sa 














































LONDON, N.W. 6.—-Revognized by the Board of Education and University Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A., and KR. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A 
of London, Preparation tor Diploma in Teaching, University ot London ; Cambridge PREPAR Tom) SCHOOL, 
Teachers’ Certiticats Higher Certificate and Diploma of the National Frocbel Union, Dreghorn Castle, Colinton, Midlothian, prepares boys for Public Schools and —— 
Students eligible for Board of Education grants Fer further particulars as to | Dartmouth, ) 
Hostels, &e., apply Pr nerpal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A, UPPER SCHOOL, 4 
ey ei ai Craigend Park, Liberton, Midlothian. \ 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, Boys of 14 and over prepared tor the Universities and all Prel. Exams, - 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training Prospectuses irom the oy ay ren mS — Street, Edinburgh, i 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage or the . “ALA its. a2 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, : ‘ . F , 
Hygiene, Physiology, de. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. K ING EDWARD wes SCHOOL, A 
AY BURY ST. EDMUND’'S. — 
aD -DpL nl “Amt , ser ah ia bo feta LP ‘ Wan hi y > 40 Boarders, 80 Day boys, Prep. Department _ 
ROEBEL EDUC A TIONAL | INSTI rl rE ( OLLEGE FOR Sound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training = 
j TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, —S8.W. 15. Fees, £22 per term, ' - ’ 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 Head-Master: J. M. WapMoxeE, M.A.. Oxon. 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, Treasurer: 7 ail j 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—- For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants YTOWE 'HOL A AR S H IPS 1925 -_ 
an) G A t Vu ‘ < ‘4 c » ty as ? ENCE . + - " = Ue 
ane m th » Bi wohl Edue pation on apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, S Value: £90—£50 Pe pth Pol to the requirements of nan nts. Age limit 4 
— under 1l4on April ist, 1925. Last day torentry: June Sth. Preliminary examination “ 


. > ~. At Preparatory Schools, June 19th, Final: At Stowe, June 30th—July 2nd. 
@irls Schools and Colleges. Particulars and Entry Forms obtainable from HEAD-MASTEK, Stowe School, 


Buckingham. 








AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. _ 
Prospectus on application, 73 Gower Street, W.C. 1, (late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). ] 


Iss IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 2 7 2¢ gERKS 2 
M NT Sg 7 na I EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 





Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business carcers 

VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
() i. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
charming country residence, 650 it. above sea level. Principals: Miss PICKARD, Bath, and Armoury, Fees from £75-81 per annum,—Particulars may be obtained 














M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. from the BURSAR. ‘ 
ay = ’ A K L AN D&S S$ C H UV O L. - 
I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. O oe genie : - 
sarge ety SURREY. TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
racing climat Good education. Preparatory School for boys. ] 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 5 “i ATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) —_— : 
ee Focnpers: Sir JESSE BOOT, I L ady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Da 
JTOODARD G = SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION, | BRATH, K.c.8., ¢.1.8., M.V. BLACK E: R DOUGLAS, Es@., F. J. BOTS, ESQ., SLB = 
Provost: M. ETHERINGTON,  Wrington, Somerset, | GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.CLE, AND THE Rev. G. 0. MORGAN-SMITH, 
s. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERGON PARK. TAUNTON.“ Hend-Mistress "i Gs tan, eens: bale Warne Soke | 
Ae \ LTNELL. X Oxon.) ees £15 viel ‘ Sy. (st. Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; lle niversity, brance), 
Miss KE. M. HARTNELL, M.A xon.). 1} VU, girls over 14, £180 GRADUATE STAPE. Ra 
RRS z : RTE seaceuaiaee. Gin TE The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres, Own Farm. Bea 
S° HOOL S. MARY AND S. ANNE, AB BOTS BROMLEY, | ful ciimate, healthy situation, Every modern convenience, Electric Ligh 
STAFFORD Several Exhibitions of £55 a year and a few of £55 a year are BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 
Sept er For particulars apply to the Hh AD MISTR ESS. ___ Apply for Prospectus, &¢., to the Head-Master, Dr MOR GAN-SMITH , 








H E GRAN G E, epwUawt © a. K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the c 






































BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet abe 
Head-Mistres Miss L. C. DODD. sea facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Mr t climat Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large Head-Master H. V. PLUM, M.A 
aw t swimming bath, gymnasium Apply the HEAD- : 
MISTRESS ; YHURCHER'S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
va ‘ J Head-Master, F. E. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Fees ) 
I? H+ TEL D, £25 33. 10d. per term.—-All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’s s} RETAR 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. “HEE NRT — 
Principal —Miss W lis, TANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.—An Examination will ! 
al S wl for Girl Tele.: ‘“ Watford 616.” J held during the first week in July, 1925, for the awarding of One Schol | 
- ship, Value £100, and Six Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to boy nd 
( 11> a SE ‘ sy, | 14 on June Ist, 1925. toys under 15 on the ime date may compete tor on 
Ss. HELENS. COCKERMOUTH.— Boarding School for Girls the Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected 
Lake District Principal M ss WHEELER For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
isters’ and missionaries’ danchters Entire charge if desired, = 
- nS TPR TG EET CET AJ ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Public School i 
( " NV E NT OF J HE NATIVITY.—Boarding Schoo} for Girls. four Houses, Staffed by Oxford and Cambridge Graduat: it ogniz 
J On« 5 ul Lary arden. French by native Sisters Oxiord | by Army Council, O.T.C., Swimming, et Fees, £72—4£S85 per annun 
Lo | isi’ examinations, MUTHER SUPER 1Ub, Glentield Road, ” Leicester, HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset, or Clerk, FL LEB Mi ut i L, 
C — —- | Wellington, Somerset. 
ITRAT HEARN COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. — — << 
hicsi iti ! Coliewe of Cookerv 
and All liranches of Domestic Science 
J Pribate Guition, Xr. 
— oma Cour 3 monihs to 3 years, eee 
Speciaiioed Beene Lie Tealtinn too Gee ean OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL, 
p sed Home Li Praiu ed for girls leaving school, * aca rene > 
Gemta Metacha & sive Grounds 7 Voice CULTURE. KECITING. PUBLIC SPEAKING. PRIVATE LussoNS ONLY 
Iidus. Prosp celica tila wing wiTc HKLL L. Prit neipal, (3) Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, WiC. 1. ‘Tel Mv-eum 2386. 





—————— - 


(ALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, SEASCALE. ee eee ee ee ek oe 


will forward terms for Private Lessons in Public Ria 





Titessts tension gad aumne POLITICAL AND SOCLAL 
A nd ed non Pu Neto) limes PHEPAKATORY SCHOOL for girls, Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting 1 Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cee 
Stu ls vear. UPPER SCHOOL giris, 14 to 19 years = ser Mor enna oe e ’ aay 


Lacrosse, hocke y, erieket, tenuis, yolf, riding, good and sale bathing, QTAMMERING. The only sslentilia me ‘thod of corrective 
Kecort London. Crewe. Leeds. Manchester. | rpout \ exere'ses as given at Eton and Harrow Write fur biochure,— THE MIALL 
Bor iiiuctiated prespeetus apply HEAD-M!e this, ANSTITUTE, 8 Red Lion Suuare. Holborn, W.C, 
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casa 
SS 

las: i A Tituat 4L PALACE HOTEL, Pitlochry, Perthshire. Unique Hotel 

— Scho tir Agencies 4 situated amidst b finest scenery of the Scottish Highlands. Pretions. 46 actes., 

OOLS AN D TUTORS. Bes ‘Han. Stirlincshir ay 

1 CH , ru : LLAN WATER HOTEL, Bridgeof Allan, Stirlingshire.—Excel- 

fteliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 4 le nt ‘motoring centre ‘for Trossachs Rob Roy Country Li arge Garden Lawn’ Tenn iss 

will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, a ggg eee Sg OR RE Re ee 

N ARINE HOTE L, Gullane, East Lothian.— The finest Golfing 


yupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD. 
Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone; Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
ome 2a. 6d., post free 3s. 


ae slaseesiiiapeicieleltnntielicintiedemsbinal 
DVICE ABOUT SHOOLS., 
A HOME or on the CONTINENT, and .* TORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
seen ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
iven free of charge by 
SAL BITAS, THRING & CO.,, 
Pelephone Regent S&7R, 


age of | 


Publishers of 


"yy 


MESSRS 
"6 Sackville Street om » BW. } 

kducational Agent istablished 1873 
personally acquainted with nearly all School 


Vecsrs. Gabbitas, Thring & ¢ a 
Principals in the country They will ulso be glad ewnply full information about 
establisiments giving a course of train n Domestic LKconomy, Secretarial Work, 


agriculture and Horticulture 
y NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 
(CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Ss PUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
~“ CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tut 1 this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PAK “NTS Ly sending (free of charg prospectuses and Trustworthy Information 
ge of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of tees should be given, 
v J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4 


of upeturiting, &r. 
LITERARY 


Authors, 


AGENT. 


R° ALD MASSEY, 
v 
Good Stories, &c., required, 


Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victori 


A’ \REER THAT PAYS. 


work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 


a Street, London, S.W 1. 





Adve ‘rtisement writing and pub lic ity 
Write for partic ulara 
and free lessou to (Dept. 1.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 
( nique postal course: How 
Expert guidance, real training. 
85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 


YARN Money by Your Pen. 
j to write, what to write about, where to sell. 
rated booklet free Regent Institute (Dept 











promptly and 


tvpewritten with intelligence, 
MONA STUART, 


A! THORS MSS. 
4 vecurately at 10d. per 1,000, carbon copies 3d. per 1,000 


h Typing Bureau, 126 High street, Wandsworth, 





Bvdros, Ker. 


‘ONST ANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. 


Bas 


hei 


vate Residential Hotel, most ] 
facing south Close to Tube and ‘bus routes 








leasantly situated on a quiet corner over- 
Recently re- 


wk Hyde Park - 
if ted and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires and 
telephones in N bedi oma Good food and good cooking Litt. ‘Terms from bs. 6d, 
per or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 74 guineas (double) inclusive 

phone: Paddington S083 





1) EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Desc riptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 


193 Regent Street, W.1. 


Fr. R H.A.. Ltd., St. George's House, 


ROY AL HOTE L. Largest and 
finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within 3 hours’ sail of Kyle 
alsh An attractive and healthy Summer Resort Every comfort Inter 
+ motor tours, zo irse near. Write for illustrated Booklet containing 20 


jews “ Moderati Boarding Terms. 


Mook COURT. SIDMOU TH (Private Hotel)——ONLY Hotel 
Bi adjoining 18-h - Golf Course magnificent sea-views every room Excellent 

chef: electri t s-fires in bedrooms Easy reach sea, shops, churches 
arages. Comfortable car for hire. 
Telephone: 189 


ae REE, ISLE OF SKYE. 












sat bathing ne garden (iood ¢ 


s r and winter seasons Write for illustrated booklet, 





( ‘HE L LTENHAM. 


Hotel SO) ft. abe sea leve 


ma pper ¢ ‘ollets, Cleeve Hill. Ideal Holiday 
Grounds adjoin golf links. 


!. Glorious views 
Moderate Tariff, 


s rooms hx sian ine Best centre for Cotswolds, 


Centre in Great B ritain. Nine Golf Courses } with in easy reach. Lawn Tennis, 


( NE of the most ‘charming spots it inS. DEVON. P aying guests 

(preferably quiet —— people, or teachers) received in private house, 
Magnificent view, healthful sea breezes, coast-walks, moorland trips Large garden; 
electric light ; moderate.—Box 1289, The Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 


BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Near Honister Pass, Great 
Gable. &« Wildest seenery bracing. VICTORIA FAMILY HOTEL, 
XK. A.C Moderate tariff. _Trav 1 via Cocke rmouth, 





1G HL Y recomme saded Holiday Home for School, College and 
University Girls, particularly those from the Co'enies Moderate terms,— 
Mrs. PIERPOINT, The Close, Overton-by-Frodsham, Cheshire. 





Cours, &c. 





S* HENRY LUNN, 

b “ 

£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 * Hotels and Rail 

£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rall 

£15 1 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail 
Iilustrated Booklet post free 








LTD. 


5 H.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
nd Announcements of Stear Lines will be found on page G54 





(Abolemeal, &c. 
WwW HOLE ME AL or SPONEGROUND FLOUR. Grout 





i 7 i., post Put up in strong 
cartons THE HREWHU RSI MILI NU C Lox, i, 5 
pou UTRY. Tender Roasting Chickens, 8s. pair. Large 
Fowls, 7s., tr ed 1) is Butter, 3it d2., postage | 


‘ie DEMPSES Poulterer, Re rbery, Cork 


Miscellancous. 


TAV E YOU R OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
Specimens sent free.-—HENKY B, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 





from £2 2s 
London, V 





A REAL SAV ING. WE TU R . SU ITS, “OVER OATS, Ladie 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new, Descriptive price list free, or ser 
garments for free estimate, or we ollect “LONDON TURNING CO Dept. A 
16 Chardmore Koad, London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 
TEEDLEWORK and Mending Bureau. Work for Sale. 
Gentlemen and Chi aren s Underclothing Household Linens mad nd 
repaired lerms Cash Referen and Estimates given SWORVER Es Nar 
Road, Hertford Herts 
SOME! THING NE Ww ) FOR BAZAARS, , SALE 3 OF WOR K, 
FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Et Handsome, novel pane ok _ Pottery 








- 





Ladies , 











Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, Certain success assured to purcha f 
Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands Every piece HAND-COLOI R ED. 
Beautéul colourings. Big profits. Customer writes Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else If we had inderstood demand 
beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the t.”” 
Write for f ull details. —" RAINBOW POTTE RY CO., Dept. ° “8, Lindfield, isseX. 





AR RTIF ICL: \L , TE ETH (OL D) BOUG sHT.- “High st Value 
assured Up to 7s. per tooth pinned ¢ n Vules iite, 128. on Silve lis i 
ifer by ret 1 if ffer not accepted, pare 


Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or ¢ 
returned post tree Hest prices paid for Old 
otherwis« Satisfaction guaranteed 

s CANN « & CO... 694 Mark 


4 

] 
> 
r 





| AV E you Co« aaa hes ? 
1 


the guaranteed s 


You can't tan them if you use 
I 


vedy which has stood test of 3) years, 






Tins 1s ae 6d., 4s. 6d., post fr HOWARTHS, 473 Crookes- 
mists hes, Stores arger Sizes for 


moore Road, Shettield, or Chemi 





ne: Cleeve Hill ¥ 


export, lower rates 











| 


gives chapter 


HEATH CRANTON, 





| PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON AMERICAN CRIME 


‘Problems of Modern American Crime 
| By VERONICA KING, 


the President’s 


LIMITED, 





and verse for (12/6 net) 


comments. | 


6 FLEET LANE, EG4 
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Just_ Published. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CANNING 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Reader in Modern History, 
U seerely of Cambridge. 660 pp. 8 i X 54. 25s. net. 

The story is a complicated one and full of. “difficulties, but no 
better gumle to it could be found than Mr. Temperiey’s sober, 
ienpaetial chapters, in which the critical research ot the trained 
historian balances the natural enthusiasm of the biographer.” 
—Daiiy Telegraph. _ 





* A new critic of the first rank.” 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


A Biographical and Literary Study by BERTRAM 
NEWMAN. x. -+ 224 pp. 81 X 54. 8s. 6d. net. 

“For all Mr. Newman's self-effacement, he cannot hide from his 
readers either his complete mastery of his subject or his fine and just 
judgment of character . . . a new critic of the first rank.’ 

Neu Statesman, 








Just | Published, 


NORTH AMERICA 


Its People and the Resources, Development and Prospects of 
the Continent as an Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial 
Area. By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Professor of Economic 
Geography, Columbia University. 857 pp. 87 5}, with 419 
Illustrations and Maps. 25s. net. 


- MR. PEPYS 


By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. An Introduction to the Diary, 
with plentiful quotations, and a Short Account of Pepys’ later 
life. 320 pp. 74 X 5. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The best record we have seen of Pepys’ multifarious energies and 
pursuits Saturday Kewew, 
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POITPITISESIISEESSEIEiiieerriietell BASGRRRASESITEZORA ESA TERETTATTIIE® 
There are Sex Books aud Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight 
forward mformation there is only one choice, and that is The Life 
and Race Series. published by the proprietors of the od. Monthly 
Maxzazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” The books do not pander to 
weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused with th 

other kind of literature sold in certain quarters, 
WISE a (BIRTH CONTROL) 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Brat. § 9 
Treating Pre subject frankly, fully and without erot: 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Beats § 9 
A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WiVES 
By Dr. G. Co RTENAY Bi 
Before and After Marriage Difficult solved by a 
Mnstes Mind ‘ 6 9 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 

4 Sy Wantrre M. GacLticuan, 

= \ book that every woman of forty years and upwards 9 

+} must posse éan aa ita ies ° « 

= SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY | ty Dr R. T. Traut, 10 6 

The only authentic edition. = strated) ‘ a 


MANHOOD By Cratitis Thome 
The Facts of Lite pre ente “l to “Me 
MATRIMONY By Mona Ba 
The Truth about ne nie A 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Barren 
Vhe Facts of Lif for Women 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Batnnp 
The Facts of Vite for Girls 
BOYHOOD By Cuartrs Thomesos 
The Faets of Life presenied to Boys é 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 
to Love. By Watrtrre M. Gabircias. 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD fy Wari M. Giatns 
Of Sex Knowledve for Young People... ‘ 


THE LURE OF LOVE 
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7 By Dr. Ronertson Watrace, M.B.. C.M 

: \ manual for future Brides and Bened ~ 

: THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 

= Complete Home Course of Tr sining Ba Heali n 

= Physical Culture, by the Editor of ** He h & Ffficies = 

= THE VEIL AND THE VISION By W> r M, ¢ ict 

= \ Novel of Absorbing Human hakan a 7 

= WOMAN IN CHILDHOOD, WIFEHOOD, AND 

= MOTHERHOOD. By Ir. M. Sciss 
Illustrated with Plates, Scientific Deawini Healf-tons : 
Kngravings, an iM ikin Chart of C i ia o¢ 21 6 = 

j ry » § 


HEALTH ‘PROMOTION, “LTD., 


162 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, EC. 4. s 
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| THE NOVELS oF | 


KNUT HAMS UN 


SEGELFOSS 
TOWN 


2 vols. 12s. net 


Se og Town continues the story of Children 
of the Age. We are shown the breakdown of 
traditional authority and discipline, and the 
reaction of modern material progress on primi- 
tive surroundings. 


CHILDREN 
OF THE AGE 


7/6 net 


GROWTH OF THE SOIL 











‘O net 
“igs 
PAN, A LOVE STORY 7/6 net 
MOTHWISE 6/- net 
WANDERERS 8/6 net 
VICTORIA, A LOVE STORY S/- wes 
IN THE GRIP OF LIFE 6/- met 
ORANGE ST: LONDON W.C. 2 "| 
IRVIN. TaraTaYy) 
. . 4 
Foster the Imagination 
: 4 
of Your Children Q 


by taking them to see the wonderful dis- 
play of children’s books in our new chil- 
dren’s room. You know how the childish 
imagination is stirred into activity when 
brought into contact with beautiful pictures 
and books. 

Give your children this great advantage, or write 
for a copy of our catalogue of books for Boys 
and Girls. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


IMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By tppoin ntment to His Maj 


STAN AN. MLE PATNA AAAI AEE 


APMP A XS 


‘VAULT, 


_t 














The Ideal 1 Library Service 


With over a million volumes in circulation, and with 
subscriptions graded to suit all readers’ requirements, 
the W.H.S. Circulation Library provides an ideal 
service for the booklover. The selection includes 
works on various subjects, as well as a wide range of 
modern fiction, and new books are continually being 
added. In England and Wales there are 800 branches 
of the W.HLS. Library. Ask for descriptive leaflet. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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“METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


New Collection of Poems 


A CHOICE OF SONGS 


2s. net. 
This little book contains 30 poems selected by 
Mr. Kipling, and, in addition, 4N ENTIRELY 
NEIV POEM as an Introduction. 


Vew T ravel Books 


THE NEW BALTIC STATES AND 
THEIR FUTURE 


By OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G5S., 
15s. net. 
An account of the little known countries of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia. 


LOMBARDY, TYROL, AND THE 
TRENTINO 


By HUGH QUIGLEY. | Illustrated. 
A record of travel in the Italian Alps. 


UNDER THE ITALIAN ALPS 
By ELLINOR L. BROADBENT.. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
This book deals with a country 
and literary as 


EXTREME ORIENTAL MIXTURE 
By GILBERT COLLINS, author of “Far Eastern 
Jaunts.”” [Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 
A book about China and the Chinese, 
and understanding 


F.R.A.L. Illustrated. 


8s. 6d. net 


rich in historical, artistic 


sociations, 


written with humour 


Delightful Essays 


THE HEART OF LONDON 
By H. V. MORTON. | 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Morton sees London with open sympathetic eyes Each 
scene and landmark is described vividly and with whimsicality. 





Psychology and Science 


THE SENSORY BASIS AND 
STRUCTURE OF KNOWLEDGE 


By HENRY J. WATT, D.Phil. Lecturer on Psychology 
in the University of Glasgow. &s. 6d. net. 
RELATIVITY : 


A Very Elementary Exposition. 
By SIR OLIVER LODGE, F.RS. 1s. net. 








Irresistible Humour 


MASTERFUL WILHELMINE 
By JULIUS STINDE. Presented to English readers by 
E. V. LUCAS. 7s. 6d. net. 


A most amusing and entertaining book, and one of Mr. Lucas’s 





happiest discoveries. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















THE enangienneeper OF EUROPE 


\ Lecture delivered to the nants sity of 
Sheffield by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
PC. M.P., Litt.D., PRS, F.B.A. 
(Warden of New College, 
by Shin. 28 pages. 


I W. NORTHEND, Ltd., Sheffield. 


, 
Oxtord). o7'n. 


Sur pence 








ANOTHER HUDSON MEMORIAL 


“A memorial of a loyal and lasting friendship.”—Times 


MEN, BOOKS AND BIRDS 
Letters to A Friend. 
By) W. H. HU DSON, — 


Author of “ Green Mansions,” e 


With a Preface by MORLICY RO BE: RTS. 
Demy 8vo Price 16/- net. 


Eh scrceenscnseesetnemnsinsiciesenl 


»~ Hudson but what could be 
know inane were the 
1is energie rhere 


“If we knew nothing 
from these letters, we shoul 
liked best, and divine the spirit h 
are quite a number of lights id spe culatio n points of 
natural history which Hudson was occupie ne with 
there are abundant traces in these letters of his friends hips 
with men and women, his sympathies and his switt 
recognition of the finely human traits in otl ers. 


sensitive 


pPplement 
“In this volume of letters Mr. Me ley Ro ‘racieg uo laid on 
admirers of Hudson and on posterity yet another obligation. 
By his careful sifting and selection, Mr. Roberts has 
again helped us to reconstruct for ourselves Hudson the man 
Daily News 
“Will certainly interest the growing company of the great 
naturalist’s admirers Saturd } , 








NOW RE 4DY. 


Illustrated. Price 10/6 6 net 


Demy 8vo. 


PORTRAITS AND “CRITICISMS 








By PE rE R s WRIGH Ls 
Author of “ At the Supreme War Council.” 
Some of the criticisms: Lord and Lady Oxford and Asquith 
Mr. Baldwin—Mr. Lloyd George—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
Lord Balfour—Lord Birkenhead—Mr. Churchill—Mr. Thomas, 


et 


An ible and popular stater t of arguments which should 
be ill hands l 


| 


“THE ‘CASE FOR CAPITALISM | | 


: we a New Chapter—The Capital Levy. 
3y HARTLEY WITHERS, 
All big employers of labour should circulate this book 
among their employees. 


Third Impression (5000 copies) 





Crown 8vo. Cloth Price 2/6 net 
Mr. Withe has won tl ! : n ¢ nics and 
1 topi irt ul pr ! exper 


Third Large Impression. 
Crown 8vo Price 3/6 net. 


THINGS I KNOW | 


about Kings, Celebrities and Crooks| 
: By ‘WILLIAM LE QUEUX. ; 


The most ntertaini work i ad for a 
lone time Sund 
There is pretty well tor on every pa 


“INTERESTING ~ 
YEAR. 


THE MOS1 
NOVEL OF THE 


THE E SWEETENED CUP 


~ By ALBERTA S. EAGAN. 
Price r 6 net 


irely disc ussed 


Crown 8Svo 


The Sweetened Cup ts a story arising out of a ri 


situation in married life. Ihe reader is taken from London to 
Venice and back, and there are big scenes which place the book 
in the category of novels that should not be mis ssed. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD NOVEL. 


A MARRIAGE IN CEYLON | 


/ISABEL SMITH, 


Aut yr of “ Neverthele 


‘NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 
148 Strand, London. 


EVELEIGH 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


— ee =r mes 


NEW NOVELS 
The Tale of Genji 


By LADY MURASAKE. Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. Just Oul. 10s, 6d. 











This is the work of a Japanese Court lady of the eleventh century. It is believed that this book will be at 
once recognised as one of the two or three greatest long novels in existenc 


Anna’s The Brand of the Beast 


5y C. NINA BOYLE, Author of “ What By MICHAEL LEWIS. 7s. 6d, 
Became of Mr. Desmond,” “ Nor All Thy “\ thriller of the right sort. It grips.”—Sketel 
Tears,” ete. 7s. Od. “A genuine thriller . 3.) . worth reading.” 

“A thriller that can hold its own with ease amongst , —Il eekly Westminster, 


even the most exciting novels. ‘Anna’ is a cheracter not 


to be forgotten quickly by these who read of her doings.” : : . . 
oe aoe Pe Monsieur Ripois and Nemesis 
‘ By LOUIS HEMON, Author of “ Maria 
The Pedlar | , Chapdelaine,” ete. 7s. 6d. 
> ES j e 7% ( ’ ~ . ~ e 
' , abasiint i bane mre - ‘The sense of what fiction lost in the death of Louis 
This is the story of a mysterious confraternity and of cn will he deepe ned in every rei ider of this mercilessly 
the power behind it, and its effects upon victims drawn realist study of egoism and sensuality. . . . An unfor- 
into its clutches gettable tale.’ Obs erver, 








London Life in the Fourteenth Century 


By CHARLES PENDRILL.  //Mustrated. 10s. 6d. 


* There can be rarely 2 living | -ondoner who will not be better informed concern ing his own city by reading 


Mr. Pendrill’s vitally interesting book.”—Daily Telegraph 


The Neuroses of the Nations What the League of Nations Is 


The Neuroses of Germany and France before the War iy HE. WILSON HARRIS. 2s. 6d 
13y C, BE. PLAT AE. 16s. “A book for the ordinary man, who will find it as 
“ Deserves the attention of all sociologists. . . . liss lively as it is informing. | It is difficult to imagine anything 
Playne combines psychological insight with a sense of better of its kind Daily 
volit al an | h stortcal wlu ‘ Birmingham Post . ° e a 
pone ; ' The Cinema in Education 7s. Od. 
School Vision Being the report of the investigation conducted by the 
By JAMES KERR. M.D = Cinema Commission of Enquiry. 
» s oe \, «tl. . 2d. 
oe ; ; y bs AMES tC \ 
‘A rebable and practical contribution to the problem of I: dited by ir J. MES MARCHANT, 
the myopic scholar.’-—Medical 7 tie “An invaluable document.”— Saturday Revievw. 


Christianity and the Roman Government 
A Study of Imperial Administration 


By E. G. HARDY, D.Litt. 5s. 
\ clear and eminently readable study of the motives and methods of the Roman administrate dealing 
with Christianity. ©... The book also suggests interesting analogies with our times.”—.)\/ornin f 


The Unwritten Gospel: The Religion of the People o: Israel 


Ana and Agrapha of Jesus By Dr. RUDOLF KITTEL. Translated by 
Ry the Rev. RODERIC DUNKERLEY, B.A,, k. C. MICKLEM. 7s. 6d. 
B.1, Ss. 6d. \ book on the religious development of the Hebrews 

The book represent weal : of “extra” Gospel that 
was not written but might alt Fr ce bee 


George Fox Some Modern Appreciations 
latoodestinn to Philosophy Foreword by Dr. J. RENDEL HARRIS. | 6s. 


’ ) Os. Ov. 
iby G. T. W. PATRICK, Ph.D. 10s. This volume contains a representative selection of studies 
An introductor text in philosophy for cc leg and hy Dr. Rufus Jones, Dean Inge, M1 J. St. Lee Str ichey 
university students and a gin le for the general reader and others. 
eo 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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